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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


In response to repeated requests 
from Congressmen all over the country, 
we are publishing the articles written 
by Shri S.N. Agarwal in a book form. 
These articles were contributed by Shri 
Agarwal to the AICC ECONOMIC 
REVIEW from time to time. 

W e hope this publication will prove 
useful to all students of Indian affairs 
and particularly to Congress workers. 
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TOWAKDS A SOCIALIST STATE 


In the course of his address to the National Develop- 
ment Council, the Prime Minister observed that the nicture 
he had in nrind for the future of India was “definitely and 
absolutely a socialistic picture of society.” “I am not 
using the word in a dogmatic sense at all, but in the sense 
of meaning largely that the means of production should 
be socially-owned and controlled for the benefit of society 
as a whole.” The Ajmer session of the A.I.C.C. also made 
it very clear that in order to establish a Cooperative Com- 
monwealth and a Welfare State “the present social 
structure, which still continues to be partly based on an 
acquisitive economy, has to be progressively changed into 
a socialized economy.” As the Prime Minister remarked, 
the notion of private enterprise in the sense of individual 
or organised greed for making profits is “completely out- 
of-date”, and even “immoral”. There can be, of course, 
plenty of room for private enterprise also, provided “the 
main aim is kept clear.” 

We welcome these observations of the Prime Minister 
and regard them as the basic principles of the Congress 
and the Government. Some Opposition leaders continue 
to repeat ‘ad nauseum’ that the Congress is a capitalist 
organisation and is, therefore, averse to socialistic ideas 
and plans. This is irresponsible talk and cheap political 
propaganda. The Confess has won political freedom 
for the country and is now determined to achieve social 
and economic freedom for the people of India through 
democratic and peaceful means. We do not desire to copy 
the Socialism of other countries in the West or in the East. 
Imitation of the modes of life in one country by another 
coxmtry could never be a healthy thing. Each country has 
to plan out its way of life in accordance with its own cir- 
cumstances and national genius. India is wedded to the 
democi;atic way as against the authoritarian methods. “I 
think that in the long run,” said the Prime Minister, “the 
democratic and peaceful method is more successful even 
from the point of view of time and much more so from 
the point of view of final results.” This was the lesson 
■ that Mahatma Gandhi taught us and the world. Wrong 
means ultimately pollute even the right ends and violent 
“short-cuts” do not really pay in social or economic re- 
volutions. During the last seven years, India has achieved 
• remarkable and solid results in the sphere of economic 
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progress through democratic planning. We have no doubt 
in our minds that our economic development can comnare 
very favourably vdth that of any countrj^ in the world, 
including the U.S.^ and the U.S.S.Pv. It must not be for- 
gotten that America had very vast areas of vii'gin soil 
and other natural resources, and yet they took about 100 
years to become a first-class industrial nation. Russia took 
11 years to produce the draft of the first Five-Year Plan 
after the October Revolution in 1917. In China, the new 
Communist Government hopes to lay the sound foundation 
of Socialism only in the course of 15 to 20 years. It is, 
therefore, _v/rong to think that the authoritarian type of 
planning is quicker than the democratic way. In fact, 
we are of the definite riew that peaceful methods are ulti- 
mately quicker and more lasting than the totalitarian 
techniques. We, hov/ever, do not desire in the least to 
interfere in any way with the economic planning of other 
countries, nor do we like other countries to interfere with 
our democratic process and planning. 

But it is very necessary to always bear in mind the 
contents of a Socialist State that Indj^ has in view. It is 
e.?sential that the picture of our Plan should be clear and 
free from confusion. In accordance with the resolution of 
the A.LC.C. at Ajmer, the basic objectives of our economic 
policy are (1) maximum production; (2) full employment; 
and (3) soci^ and economic justice. We are not against 
heavy industries, specially of the basic type. But such 
mother industries should be, as far as possible, State-owned 
and managed. Y/here social ownersMp of basic_ industries 
is not possible in the near future, effective social control 
should be exercised. The resources of the country should 
be utilised in building new State industries and not in 
nationalising existing private industries with their obsolete 
machinery, except v;here this is considered necessary in 
the national interest. So far as consumer goods ^industries 
are concerned, every attempt should be made to decent- 
ralise these industries in the form of Industrial Coopera- 
tives. As the Prime JiGnister told the National Develop- 
ment Council, the emplojunent potential of large-scale 
industries is very limited. Total investment required for 
securing’ fuU employment through large-scale industries 
would run into “astronomical figures”. ‘T have not a 
shadow of doubt in mind,” said Shri Nehru, “that the em- 
ployment problem can only be dealt with by stress on small 
^d cottage industries.” We are not against technological 
progress in the industrial sector. But the fruits of scientific 
research should be made available to small and cottage 
industries in such a manner that the basic objectives of 
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maximum production, full employment and social and 
economic justice are properly achieved. In other words, 
we stand for ‘economic efficiency’ and not merely for 
‘mechanical efficiency.’ It is gratifying to know that the 
latest type of improved spinning wheel, called the Amhar 
Charltha, will be capable of employing about a crore of 
people with an investment of only 150 crores of rupees and 
paying about 12 annas as daily wage. This is the type of 
labour-intensive machinery that would help us in effectively 
solving the problem of unemployment and under-employ- 
ment in a country like India. 

Acharya Vinoba recently observed that he was not so 
much pained by the floods in Bihar and other parts of India 
as by the sad ruin of village and cottage industries. We 
do see a number of village industries going to the wall be- 
fore our ve:^ eyes. The Khadi and handloom workers 
are, indeed, in a sorry plight, although there has been some 
improvement in recent months. The hand-pounding of rice 
has been steadily deteriorating in the face of open com- 
petition by the rice mills and hullers. The village oil-ghanis 
are going out of production owing to cut-throat competi- 
tion from the oil mills. Gur and Khandsari industries are 
crumbling down before the sugar mills. We do not mean 
to suggest that aU the textile, rice, oil or sugar mills should 
be closed down immediately. It is, however, absolutely 
necessary to demarcate definite spheres of production as 
between the large-scale, small-scale and village industries. 
For example, as suggested by the Planning Commission, 
the extraction of edible oils may be completely reserved 
for the village ghani and the mills should crush only ngn- 
edible oilseeds. Similarly, rice-milling, even from the 
nutritive standpoint, may be completely left to hand-pound- 
ing. Certain categories of cloth should also be reserved 
for Khadi and handloom production. Our ultimate aim 
should be to make all handlooms use hand-spun yarn 
tlirough improved spinning wheels like the Ambar Charkha. 
We are confident that these specific problems will be taken 
up by the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board 
and the Government would soon take final decisions in the 
light of recommendations of the Board. 

In order to achieve the ideals of a Socialist State in 
India, the system of education will also be req’.nred to 
undergo radical changes. We are today faced wth the 
tragic paradox of large-scale unemployment among the 
educated youngmen on the one hand, and on the other a 
notable dearth of trained personnel for the implementation 
of several important projects under the Five-Year Plan. 
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For example, we require a host of doctors and engineers 
for the xural areas. As the Prime hlinister told the de- 
velopment CormciL, India cannot afiord to wait for a number 
of years only for training full-course doctors and engineers 
for executing village programmes. In China, provision 
is being made for both short-term and long-term courses. 
We should do the same in our country. ‘T would even be 
willing,” remarked the Prime Minister, “to send half- 
qualified or quarter-qualified hands so that these people 
may get something during this transitional period.” We 
have, of course, to maintain educational standards. But 
the situation has to be dealt with in a spirit of emergency. 
The Prime Minister continued: “I say this, because, other- 
wise the whole of your planning will collapse completely 
because of this bottle-neck of not having enough trained- 
men.” We hope there will now be greater co-ordination 
between our educational system and the developmental 
schemes for quickening the pace towards a Socialist or a 
Sarvodaya State in India. 


Novemher 15, 195^. 



IJJDIA AND THE COMHIUNIST WAY 


At a recent public meeting in Delhi, Shri Nehru warned 
the people of India to beware of Indian Commimists and 
communalists. the two destructive elements “which were 
constantlj’- trying to drag the -coimtry to utter ruin.” Shri 
Nehru observed that the Indian Communists had become 
antiquated in their ideas. They had read some books, writ- 
ten about .90 years ago, by authors on the basis of the condi- 
tions prevailing in Europe at that time. They read some 
more books %vritten after the Russian Revolution and were 
trying to apply those ideas to present-day India. The con- 
ditions in India were entirely different and we had to find 
oui- own solutions to our problems. Due to their lack of 
understanding, Shri Nehru explained, the Indian Commu- 
nists “were constantly pulling the country backwards”. 
“They even went to the extent of deriding their own coimtry 
abroad. They did not know anything about the develop- 
ments India was making, and what was worse, they did not 
even care to know”. 

Shri Nehru picked up two more traits of Indian Com- 
munists which he examined and criticised severely. One 
was the Communists’ belief that the coimtry could progress 
only through fights and conflicts, while the other was about 
their attitude to India’s foreign policy. The Communists 
had tried the method of violence and conflict in Telangana. 
They have now come to the Parliament, but have not given 
up their old habit. “They are professional trouble-makers,” 
continued Shri Nehru. “They go on raking up petty issues 
and raising hue and cry merely to ensure that some trouble 
continued all the time”. The Indian Communists’ attitude 
to our foreign policy also made a queer reading. Formerly, 
they dubbed the Indian 'Government as “a stooge of Anglo- 
American Imperialism”. But now that Russia and China 
also have begun praising India’s foreign policy, the Indian 
Communists find themselves in an awkward situation., 
“They look at everything through coloured glasses and are 
naturally seeing aU types of coloured visions.” 

Speaking at another meeting of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party, Shri Nehru observed: “I was at one time a 
student of Marx. I was much influenced by him, although 
when I read him he did not impress me enough to accept’ 
him as the guide for action here in India. . . . We have to 
understand the conditions in our own country, our own 
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people and their background” Conditions in Russia and 
China were the result of a historical process. It v/ould be 
most unwise to try to repeat those historical processes here 
J or example, the present Government of China is the out- 
wme of forty years of Chinese history, a history of Civil 
War, Japanese mvasion and long internal conflict. If vre 
try to go along the Communist way, how are we to get there 
by going through a process of destruction for a generation 
or two? “I, therefore, reject the Communist aoproach.” 
said Shri i^ehru, “as being totally impracticable!”' “It is 
far more profitable for our country and far better for us to 
progress along peaceful methods, because if you adopt vio- 
lent methods, they bring down your level even lower than 
what it is.” Mahatma Gandhi succeeded in this country 
because he fully understood the basic problems of India. 
Shri Nehru appealed to the people “to be united and work 
hard in a spirit of co-operation so that the revolutionary 
process unleashed by Gandhiji might reach its culmination.” 

. Shri Nehru has repeatedly made it clear that the policy 
of the Congress and the Government of India is to establish 
“a socialized economj”’ through peaceful and democratic 
means. The word “Socialism” is, surely, not the rhonopoly 
or “copyright” of the Socialist Party of any country. We 
do not desire to use it in any dogmatic or rigid sense. It 
essentially means that our economic system has to be 
moxilded and shaped in such a manner that the interests of 
the indiwdual and the society are properly harmonised and 
that economic inequalities between man and man are re- 
duced to the minimum. This could be possible only if the 
economic pattern attempts to achieve full employment, more 
production and greater social and econonuc justice. The 
mere slogan of Nationalisation of all types of industries will 
not solve the essential problems. Our basic or key indus- 
tries must, of coiurse, be nationalised. But the consumer 
goods industries should be, as far as possible, decentralised 
in the form of Industrial Co-operatives. This is no plea for 
introducing a backward or “btiilock-cart” economy. We 
have to use the fruits of modern scientific research for the 
small-scale and ^ullage industries, not to oust hiunan labour 
but to increase its per capita productivity. After ail, it 
must be fully realised that the problem of full employment 
is not merely an economic problem; it is a mental and moral 
problem also. Above all, it is a human problem. Indian 
Socialism should aim at prowding gainful employment to 
all able-bodied citizens, irrespective of any kind of distinc- 
tions and also reduce glaring economic and social disparities 
in standards of living. But this should be achieved through 
democratic and peaceful means and not through totahtanan 
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and violent methods. In short, the aim of the Congress is 
Sarvodaya or Gandhian Socialism and not Commrmism or 
Democratic Sociahsm as these terms are commonly under- 
stood and translated into action in the Western countries. 
We do not claim to have achieved the economic and social 
objectives taught to the nation and the world by Mahatma 
Gandhi. But we earnestly desire to take In^a in that 
direction and seek the co-operation of all sections of the 
public in this great and onerous task. 

There is a danger in interpreting Sarvodaya and Gan- 
dhian type of Socialism also in a narrow and rather ortho- 
dox way. We must guard against this danger. Gandhiji 
was not a visionary but a practical idealist. He did not like 
people to follow a particular policy without understanding 
its full implications. We have, therefore, to keep an open 
mind with a sense of humility and willingness to learn. 
But the basic objectives of a classless and casteless society 
fmmded on a non-violent and democratic order should be 
constantly kept before our minds and hearts. The Commu- 
nist way is not and will not be suitable to a country like 
India which has a long and glorious background of deep phi- 
losophy and culture based on respect for human personality 
and equality of all beings before the Creator. "It is my 
implicit faith,” observed Gandhiji, “that India will not be 
able to imbibe Communism and that Lenin’s cult will not 
take root in this soil.” Somebody asked the Mahatma; “But 
the Indian Communists want Communism of the Stalin 
type and want to use your name for the purpose.” Gan- 
(fiiiji replied emphatically: “They won’t succeed.” Acharya 
Vinoba, who is the greatest living disciple of Maliatma 
Gandhi, has also condemned the methods of the Indian 
Communists in unequivocal terms. “The Communists in 
India,” said Vinobaji, “are not only dogmatic; even their 
minds are closed.” They have no independent wisdom of 
their own. If the hne changes in Russia, their line in India 
also undergoes a change. 


But, merely running down the Communists, wiU not 
serve our essential purpose. We must develop a positive 
approach, a dynamic ideology. We must strain every nerve 
to pull down class distinctions based on caste, wealth or 
social positions. We must make every citizen feel that he 
is an active partner in the shaping of a new Co-operative 
Commonwealth in India. The “vulgarities” of the rich and 
the “abject conditions” of the poor must disappear as early 
as possible. The objectives of our economic planning 
should be to render “first aid” to the poorest and the lowest. 
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We should take care of the “last”, first. The wide gulf that 
exists between the cities and the villages should also fade 
away. Our villages should become real places of attrac- 
tion and a happy social and economic life. Our village and 
cottage industries must be revived systematically and defi- 
nite spheres of production should be demarcated for them 
in order to avoid unhealthy and unfair competition between 
large-scale and small-scale industries. We must develop 
a feeling of “neighbourliness” or “Swadeshi” and give up 
the fondness for foreign luxiiries. Every one of us has to 
cultivate a sense of self-sacrifice and austerity in personal 
life. All this must be done with a sense of urgency and ia 
a planned -mann er. In the face of these positive and. con- 
structive steps, Communism in India would fade away Kke 
the morning mists. 

Decemher 15, 195^. 



INDIA AND CHINA 


The recent visit of the Indian Prime Minister to China 
has proved to be of great historical an(^ political signifi- 
cance. Replying to a short-notice question in the Lolc 
Sabha, Shri Nehru observed that “the mere fact of a closer 
understanding between India and China is a factor of vital 
importance not only to those countries but to others also.” 
In the course of his talk to a recent meeting of the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Party, the Prime Minister stated that 
his visit “had helped in bringing the two great nations of 
Asia nearer.” In an intemdew with a British journalist who 
met him on behalf of the B.B.C., Shri Nehru laid great stress 
on the method of “friendly co-operation and imderstanding” 
as against “threats and an aggressive approach” to the 
solution of major problems confronting different nations 
of the world. The same note of a friendly approach was 
sounded by the Prime Minister in the course of his speech 
in Peking. “The essential thing between two nations,” 
said Shri Nehru, “is tolerance and friendly feeling.” He 
continued: “If these are present, other things follow. I 
am convinced these are present in India and China.” 

Although Shri Nehru has welcomed this friendly 
co-operation between India and China for the establishment 
of peace in Asia and the world, he has made it quite clear 
that there are basic differences in the political and economic 
structures of the two coimtries. “We found that such 
differences as existed in our political or economic struc- 
tures need not come in the way of our co-operation in 
many fields and more especially, in our working for peace 
in Asia and the world.” Shri Nehru, in the course of his 
interview to the B.B.C., described the enthusiasm of the 
people in both the countries and stated that, perhaps, in 
China it is much, more. But he made it quite clear that 
he did not like the methods of regimentation. “It may 
be, we may not be able to do it to the same extent; but 
we prefer to do it in our o^vn way.” Of course, Shri Nehru 
did not think it worthwhile to discuss the ideological 
differences theoretically. “We knew that we were fun- 
ctioning with different political and economic structures, 
and we left it at that.” The two Prime Ministers discussed, 
from a practical point of view, a number of problems like 
those of industrialization, unemployment, flood control, 
population control and financial resources. The “Five Princi- 
ples” or the “Panch Shila” provided the basis for all these 
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friendly discussions on common problems from the stand- 
point of world-peace and prosperity. The -Chinese leaders 
assured Shn Is/ehni that they had no intention of interferin'^ 
witn Indian conditions “internally or externally.” “For m'’ 
part, ohserx’-ed Sim Nehru, “I accept their word because 
tnat word fits in with objective conditions in Asia and their 
comtry and in the world.” “Both India and China are 
today engaged in the great adventure” of raising the ma- 
terial and cultural standards of their people as speedily 
as possible. Both can leam from each other in many 
ways, though our economic and political ideologies differ 
basically and fundamentally. 


In his address to the Congress workers at Darjeeling, 
Sri Nehru pointed out in details hov/ social and political 
conditions in India and China differed a great deal. “In 
China ” said Shri Nehru, “there is hardly any freedom of 
press or expression.” There is also no independence of 
the Judiciary as in India. Their political or constitutional 
structure is also quite different; they need not devote hours, 
days and months on almost endless discussions in Parha- 
rnent. In India, freedom of speech and expression was 
fully utilised and even misused. The Judiciary made the 
v/orMng of the legislation rather difficult and prolonged 
Arid 5*et India has achieved considerable success in im- 
proving the social and economic conditions of’ her people 
during the- last seven years of freedom. We can surely 
leam several things from China; China, in turn, can leam 
other things from India. “But,” remarked the Congiess 
President, “we like to do things in our own v/ay, and will 
not brook any interference from outside.” - “Nor will I 
like to interfere with the ways of others.” Speaking at a 
largely- attended public meeting in Darjeeling, Shri Nehru 
obsem'ed:- “It is no use imitating other countries and 
peoples. . It never pays to imitate because imitation leads 
to weakness and dependence on others,” India is wedded 
to a- democratic constitution: as she has chosen the 
Gandhian path of freedom, peace and democracy. China 
is following a different .path. .And yet the two great Asian 
countries can leam from each other to the definite advant- 
age of both. The principles of peaceful co-existence and 
non-interference can go a long way in bringing about better 
and happier relations between different nations and peoples 
for- the ultimate aim of establishing a more ptosperous, 
progressive and peaceful world to live in. 

■ Some of us are under the -wrong impression that the 
pace of progress under a democratic set-up is slow'er th^ 
that of a totalitarian regime. It is tme that the democratic 



method appears to be slower to begin with; it entails long 
discussions and requires the willing cooperation of the 
people through a process of persuasion and popular edu- 
cation. The authoritarian way appears to be quicker in 
the beginning but shows signs of resistance and conflict as 
time passes on. The democratic procedure is, thus, slow 
but steady while the totalitarian method is seemingly fast 
but ultimately more, jerky, risky and bloody. A, small 
country like Ireland took about 800 years to achieve its 
political freedom, v/hile India, under the glorious leader- 
ship of Gandhiji, succeeded in attaining Independence 
through peaceful and non-violent methods in about a 
quarter of a century. Even after Independence, India has 
been able to register remarkable progress in different sec- 
tors of national planning under a democratic set-up. It 
can be claimed %vithout any hesitation that what India has 
been able to achieve during the last seven years compares 
very favourably with the progress made, by any other 
cormtry in the world during the same period of time. We 
should never forget that the U.S.S.R. took full 11 years to 
prepare the blue-print of her first Five-Year Plan after the 
Revolution of 1917. These eleven years in Russia were 
the years of bitter conflict, class war and severe famine. 
In China also, the present edifice of unity, discipline and 
material progress is largely founded on fear, regimentation 
and authoritarian rule. Nothing has been achieved there 
as if by magic. Chairman Mao and the Chinese Prime Minis- 
ter have openly admitted that their country would take 
about 15 to 20 years to be able to lay the foundations of a 
Socialist State. There is considerable unemployment in 
China and the population problem in relation to food and 
other material goods presents stupendous difficulties. There 
is still a tendency towards inflation; one Indian rupee is, at 
present, equal to about 5,000 Chinese dollars. There is, even 
now, plenty of private property in land and industry. At- 
tempts are being made to narrow down the gulf between 
small and big incomes. But even in Russia, there is easily a 
difference of 1:80 between different income-groups. In China 
and the U.S.S.R., although there has been substantial in- 
crease in the production of different commodities, the qua- 
lity of these goods is, in general, quite poor as compared with 
other countries of the world. 

We in India, therefore, need not suffer from any kind 
of “complex” in guaging our economic advancement after 
the achievement of political freedom. During a compara- 
tively brief span of seven years, we have considerably 
solved our problems of food, rehabilitation and inflation. 
We have succeeded in integrating 600 and odd States into 



the Indian Union. We have established a number of basic 
industries with a chain of magnificent National Research 
Laboratories. Our targets for food and several industrial 
products have been more than achieved. We hope to cover 
the whole country with Community Projects by the end 
of the second Five-Year Plan. These are no mean achieve- 
ments for a country which suffered from great handicaps 
during centuries of political serfdom. But we need not 
rest on our oars. There is still much to be achieved through 
long and. arduous labour. V/e should always be willing 
to learn from other nations. Self-complacency is always 
unhealthy and harmful But to try to imitate other coun- 
tries without developing one’s innate strength is alv/ays 
suicidal We must, therefore, march ahead with full faith 
in our ideals and objectives. Destiny has endowed us vnth 
a heavy but sublime responsibility. India has to show to 
the world that the path of peace, non-violence and demo- 
cracy is quicker and nobler than the path of conflict, vio- 
lence and authoritarianism. Let us try our very best to 
discharge this great responsibility with faith and mission- 
ary zeal 


December 1 , 1951}. 



SEVEN YEARS OF FREEDOIVI 


Seven years is by no means a long period in the life of 
a nation and more specially of a country like India which 
attained Independence after centuries of political serfdom. 
But during these seven years of freedom we have been able 
to achieve results in different sectors of national economy 
of which all of us could be legitimately proud. As the 
A'.I.C.C. session at Ajmer pointed out, there has been “a 
very great improvement in the food situation in the country 
which has exceeded expectations and the targets laid down 
and has assured the country of an adequate supply of food- 
grains.” While the target of additional food production 
during the period of the Plan was* 7.6 million tons, the pro- 
duction of foodgrains is estimated to have increased diuring 
the last three years by about 9.5 miUion tons. In addition 
to agricultural production there has been a general increase 
in industrial production as well. The target for cotton 
textiles by the end of the Plan was 4,700 million yards; but 
even in 1953, production exceeded the above target by over 
200 million yards. There has been substantial increase in 
cement, paper, sugar, ship-building, manufacture of Pvail- 
way wagons and locomotives and fertihsers. The Multi- 
purpose River Valley Projects have enabled us to bring 
more than 1.6 miUion acres of new land imder irrigation 
during the last three years of the Plan; electric power capa- 
city also increased by 4,25,000 kwt. Progress in the building 
of national highways and roads in addition to the construc- 
tion of several new Railway lines has been considerable. 

Besides these notable achievements in the domains of 
agriculture and large-scale industries in private and public 
sectors, there has been substantial increase in Welfare 
actiwties, specially in the rural areas. The Community 
Projects and the National Extension Sendee schemes have 
already covered over 55,000 \dllages and a population of 36 
million and it is intended to cover the entire country with 
such projects by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan. 
This tremendous undertaking vdll surely bring about basic 
changes in the structure and functioning of rural India. The 
success in these schemes is not only due to thousands of 
trained workers but also to the admirable public response 
which such projects evoked. For example, the total 
Government expenditure on 210 National Extension Ser- 
vice blocks since their inauguration on October 2, 1953, has 
been Rs. 42.99 lakhs, while the people’s contribution. 
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amounted to Rs. 45.8 lakhs. During the first six months 
of their work,_ the N.E.S. blocks could bring 78,000 acres 
of land under irrigation through minor irrigation schemes, 
about 16,000 acres were brought under fruits and vegetables 
and about . 19,000 acres were reclaimed for cultivation. 
About 5,000 wells were either newly constructed or renova- 
ted: 1,000 new schools and nearly 1,200 adult education 
centres were started. Approximately 1,800 miles of village 
roads were constructed in these TTational Extension Ser- 
vice areas. On August 15, 1947, there were only 18,000 
Post Ofuces in the rural areas; their number is no\v 40,000. 
The number of Public Call Offices at the time of Partition 
was only 339; now it is 2,260. All these are surely 
no mean achievements, specially during a period v/hen the 
. Nation, had to divert considerable financial resources to the 
heahng of the wounds .of Partition. Even in the sphere 
of Rehabilitation, our achievements can compare favour- 
ably vrith those of any other country in both Asia and 
Europe. 

In other spheres of national acti\nty also, our achieve- 
ments have been quite noteworthy. WTiile saring the 
country from civil disorder as a result of the wvisection 
of India, we succeeded in integrating 600 and odd States 
into the Union v/ithout a gun-shot. We have been able 
to eliminate the intermediaries in land by abolishing feud- 
al Zamindars, Malgurars and Jagirdars. Through the 
. amendment of the Company Law, the Government is now 
-attempting to curb and if necessary liquidate the relics 
of feudalism in industry in the form of the Managing 
Agency System. The imposition of the Estate Duty 
is a significant step in the direction of removing glaring 
economic inequalities in the country. Important pieces 
. of legislation' relating to the reform of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, social customs like that of Marriage and Di- 
vorce ' and the abolition of social evils like that of 
Untouchability have already been introduced in the Indian 
Parliament. The existing system of education is gradual- 
ly being changed into Basic and Technical, educational 
structure, although the pace of progress in this direction 
has not been as fast as it could have been. The old system 
of administration that we inherited from the foreign rulers 
is now being overhauled. A chain of National Laboratories 
and Higher Technical Institutes have been established in 
different parts of the country during the last seven years 
of freedom. There has been visible increase in medical 
amenities in both the rural and urban areas, although 
milch yet remains to be done. Above all, the Congress 
leadership has given to the new Republic a stable and pro- 
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gressive Government at a time when many other countries 
in Asia and in Europe have been, more or less, in the melt- 
ing pots. Thanks to the eminent leadership of our Prime 
Minister, India has succeeded in gaining a very high prestige 
in international affairs by playing a \dtal role in the difficult 
but noble task of estabhshing peace on earth and good-will 
among mankind. 

India has chosen the path of peace and democracy for 
building up a new social and economic structure in accor- 
dance with the teachings of the Father of the Nation. She 
has definitely rejected the way of war, totalitarianism and 
regimentation of the masses. It is wrong to think that 
the methods of authoritarianism are quicker and more 
lasting than the way of democracy and education of the 
masses. What India has been able to achieve in the 
political, social and economic spheres during the last 
seven years can stand comparison with the progress of 
any country in the world during the same period. 
Immediately after the October Revolution, Russia had to 
face great resistance from the vested interests and there 
was chaos, confusion, bloodshed and famine in the land 
for about a decade before the fruits of a socialist order 
could be visible to the people. In China also nothing has 
been achieved by magic and all the facts are not so rosy 
as they appear from a distance. The land reforms there 
are not so revolutionary as they are, perhaps,- depicted to 
be. Those who have been to China during recent months 
and have tried to study the realities of the situation with- 
out any political bias are of the view that China will take 
at least ten years more to come up to the present level 
of India. China is our friendly neighbour and we are 
always prepared to learn from her in a particular sphere. 
But all of us should realise that India has been able to 
accomplish things after Independence and there is no occa- 
sion for any kind of frustration or despondency. 

This does not mean, however, that we should become 
smug or self-complacent and begin resting on our oars. 
Eternal vigilance and arduous work are the price of lasting 
liberty and we cannot afford to be over-optimistic and over- 
confident. As Shri Nehru recently wrote to the Presidents 
of different Pradesh Congress Committees, “We have to 
keep a balanced picture before us, in no way exaggerating 
our successes and also in no way minimising them and al- 
ways remembering what we have yet to do.” We have no 
shadow of doubt that India is a land of destiny and our 
Prime Minister is a man of destiny. We must always bear 
in mind the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi and work cease- 
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lessiy for building a new, prosperous and glorious India. 
With faith and confidence in the purity of our mission, %wth 
good-vall towards all and iU-will towards none, we should 
march forward wdth discipline and determination towards 
our cherished goal of a classless and casteless society in 
which there will be ample scope for the free and full deve- 
lopment of both the individual and the commimity. 

August 15, 1951f 



NEW “TEMPLES OF WORSHIP” 


Inaugurating the Bhakra-Nangal canal S 5 '’stem amid 
scenes of great rejoicing and enthusiasm, Prime I.Iinister 
Nehru described with visible emotion these sites and Pro- 

■ jects as “Temples and places of worship” where thousands 
, of human beings were engaged in great constructive acti- 
vity for the benefit of millions of their fellow beings. “These 
are sacred places,” observed the Prime Minister, “where 
people invest their sVveat and blood and suffer and endure 
for the commonweal.” “These places make the noblest 
Temples, Gurdw'aras, Churches and Mosques to be found 
anywhere and I feel mere religious-minded when I see these 
works.” These noble and inspiring words that fell from the 
lips of our revered leader sent a wave of new zeal and en- 
thusiasm among the people and strengthened their -will to 
build up a new, prosperous and progressive India. “Work 

. is Worship,” said Thomas Carlyle. The same idea has per- 
vaded Indian thought and culture through the ages. He 

■ who .eats v/ithout rendering work is a thief, says the Gita. 
Gurudeva Tagore asked people to “leave this chanting and 
singing and telling of beads” for worshipping God in the 
“lonely corner of a temple.” He is there where the tiller 
is tilling the hard ground and where the path-maker is 
breaking stones. He is with them in sun and shower, and 
His garment is covered with dust.” 

The great task of rebuilding India, therefore, is truly 
. a sublime and religious mission and the numerous small 
and big Projects which are being executed in different parts 
of the country for the lasting welfare of the masses are the 

■ new “temples of worship” from which all of us can draw 
fresh inspiration. Take the case of the Bhakra-Nangal Pro- 
ject. It is the biggest Multipurpose River Valley scheme 
in India. Its cost is hea\’y — ^Rs. 153 crores. But its returns 

. are also huge. It will irrigate about 60 lakh acres of addi- 
tional land in the Punjab, PEPSU and Rajasthan. As a 
result of these irrigational facilities, the additional agricul- 
•tural production is estimated at about Rs. 132 crores an- 
nually. More than Rs. 3 crores would flow back into the 
, State Exchequer eveip.’^ year on account of water rates alone. 

. The area brought under cultivation would provide employ- 
•ment to over 30 lakh families of farmers. Nearly 3,000 
million kilowatt hours of electric energy would be added 
to our power resources for the development of industries 
and agriculture. The total annual production of food crops 
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wo^d be 11-3 laMi tons, of sugarcane 5 lakh tons, and of 
cotLon 8 lakh bales. These are, indeed, impressive figures 
for an economically under-developed countiy like ours and 
we have no doubt in our minds that these Multipurpose 
River Valley Projects would form the stable and sound 
foundations for our future economic development. In 
addition to these big projects, we have in India todav nume- 
rous small schemes and projects for the development of 
our rural and urban areas. The Community Projects and 
the National Extension Ser\dce, though not without certain 
initial defects and difficulties, are in the nature of a mighty 
venture for building New India of our dreams. 


There are, however, one or two points to which v/e 
wmuld like to draw the attention of the Planning Commis- 
sion and the Government of India. It is surely good to 
augment our natural resources of power and irrigation. 
But they are only a means to an end. The chief objective 
of all our national planning is, undoubtedly, to ensure fuUer 
employment and eradicate hunger and poverty from the 
land. This can be rightly achieved only through intensive 
and scientific agriculture and a net-w’^ork of small-scale, 
cottage and wUage industries. Nobody questions the need 
for building up our key or mother industries which are, -in 
the very nature of things, on a large scale. But the general 
pattern of our consumer goods industries has to be on a 
small scale in the form of decentralised co-operatives. It 
is, indeed, extremely gratifjdng to note the phenomenal 
progress that our country has made in the sphere of agri- 
culture during the last few. years. Thanks to the deter- 
mined effort of the Union Food' klinister, we have now 
achieved self-sufficiency in food and even rice has been 
completely decontrolled. But we \new with some concern 
the growdng tendency of establishing large-scale, mecha- 
nised farms in the countryside to the detriment of small 
agriculturists. We mu.st always bear in mind that our basic 
problem is to provide full employment as v/ell as to increase 
production. Like China and Japan, India must, therefore, 
try to evolve a system of intensive and small-scale farming 
in a co-operative w'ay so that it may be possible to settle a 
large number of our people on land holdings in an econo- 
mical manner and at the same time to register a marked 
increase in agricultural jdeld through more scientific ^ine- 
thods of irrigation, manuring, rotation of crops, etc. If we 
do not take adequate care in tMs regard and allow some 
rich agriculturists to develop big and higWy mechanised 
farms, wm shall be responsible for importing the evdls of 
capitalism in the domain of agriculture and magnificent 
■River Valley Projects instead of becoming the new “Tern- 
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pies of Worship” may be instrumental in bringing about 
further economic exploitation of the masses. 

So far as the utilisation of increased electric power re- 
sources is concerned, we would like to suggest to the Plan- 
ning Commission that the additional energy should be 
equitably divided between the large-scale, small-scale and 
village industries. So far as we know the Union and State 
Governments have not so far planned the use of electric 
power generated by these new Projects in this fashion. In 
some cases, the big factories which are already in posses- 
sion of electricity are being supplied the new power because 
it is cheaper. With cheaper power, some of these large- 
scale consumer goods industries will be able to compete 
more effectively with the corresponding village and cottage 
industries. The supply of cheap power to our basic indus- 
tries will, of course, be beneficial, and conducive to greater 
industrialisation of the country. But the Government has 
to constantly keep in view the requirements of the small- 
scale and rural industries in planning in a proper manner 
the utilisation of additional thermal and hydro-electric 
power that is being generated by our new Projects. Unless 
we are able to assist our village and cottage industries to 
come into their own through the supply of cheaper credit, 
cheaper power and the organisation of co-operative market- 
ing, it would be impossible to plan for full employment and 
increased production in this country where capital is scarce 
and labour is abundant We, therefore, earnestly hope that 
both the Planning Commission and the Government would 
devote their attention to this aspect of the problem wnthout 
any further delay and take immediate steps to set up co- 
operative organisations for the use of electrical energy for 
small-scale and village industries in those regions where the 
new Multipurpose River Valley Projects are under con- 
struction. 

The country is now trying in all seriousness to revivify 
the Village Panchayats as basic units of Local Self-Govern- 
ment. All the development programmes, specially in the 
rural areas, will naturally revolve round these Panchayats 
and the industrial co-operatives. It is, therefore, necessary 
that our River Valley Projects should keep in view the 
basic requirements of these decentrahsed self-governing 
institutions so far as the supply of power and irrigational 
facilities are concerned. In short the new “Temples of 
Worship” should be instrumental in re-establishing in India 
an ancient system of village communities which command- 
ed universal respect in the form of Panch Paraineshwara. 
The Prime Minister, while opening the Nangal canal, dedi- 
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cated it “to the good of the Indian people”. He strongly 
criticised those persons v/ho always talk ill of the Indian 
achievements and shower praise on foreign countries. “I 
do not mind the criticism or the running down of the Gov- 
ernment,” said the Prime h'linister. But he added ^vith 
visible fervour: “I do mind the running down of the Indian 
people.” Despite their poverty and illiteracy, the people 
of India have behaved ^vith remarkable courage, robust 
commonsense and hard and arduous labour during the last 
seven years of oiir freedom. We have every reason to be 
proud of them. As Shri Nehru remarked, “the 360 million 
people of India are on the march and that is not a small 
matter.” India cannot and v/ill not remain static. She is 
a land of destiny arid her people will move forward with a 
new mission and a’ new. “religious” faith in the sacred v7ork 
of rebuilding the country. Let us alv^7ays remember the 
•inimitable words of the Prime IMinister: 

“We fought for freedom and won it. We are the 
children of that revolution. But that revolution is 
not yet over. We shall stiU continue it. We finish- 
ed it in the political sphere, but we have to continue 
it in the social and economic spheres.” 


Jidi/ 2If, 19oIf. 



ECONOmC PLANNING AND EDUCATION 


During the last seven years of freedom, India has, un- 
doubtedly, been able to achieve striking results in various 
spheres of national life. Thanks to the eminent leadership 
of our Prime Minister, we occupy a unique position in 
international affairs today and In^a has been able to steer 
clear of both the power blocs for bringing about collective 
peace and security in the world. Our achievements in the 
domestic sphere have also been quite remarkable. Despite 
natural calamities and several economic difficulties, we have 
been able to solve, in a large measure, our food problem 
■within three years of the first Five-Year Plan. The targets 
of production of a number of industries have been achieved 
already, and several basic industries have grown up in the 
country with the active help and initiative of the Govern- 
ment. The integration of six hundred and odd States in 
the Indian Union was no mean achievement. It has also 
been possible to spread a net-work of Community Projects 
and National Extension Service blocks in about 55,000 vil- 
lages and it is expected that the whole country would be 
covered by these schemes in a period of seven to eight years. 
We have already started worldng on the blue-print for the 
next Five-Year Plan and the prospects in the domains of 
agricultural and industrial development are quite bright and 
hopeful. 

We are, however, faced ■with a very paradoxical situa- 
tion in the educational sphere. On the one hand, there are 
thousands of yoimg men who are unable to obtain suitable 
jobs for their livelihood and, on the other, there are many 
posts of a technical nature which cannot be filled up for. 
want of suitable and trained personnel. For example, a 
number of schemes in the Five-Year Plan have not been 
taken up so far because an adequate supply of trained 
young men in specific jobs is not forthcoming. We are 
badly in need of mechanics, surveyors, overseers, medical 
assistants specially for the rural areas, nurses, stenographers 
and other types of skilled and semi-skilled technicians. Se- 
veral State Governments have not been able to utilise sanc- 
tioned amounts from the Central Government for local 
works, minor irrigation schemes and roads mainly because 
of shortage of technical staff. This clearly shows that there 
is want of planning between our educational institutions 
and the schemes of economic development. There is hardlj’- 
any co-ordination between the two. Without such co-ordi- 
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nation and integration, it would be impossible to solve the 
problem of unemployment among the educated youth and 
the difficulty of obtaining adequate trained personnel for 
planned economy. It is absolutely essential to diversify our 
educational system and encourage polytechnical institutions. 
Purely Arts or “liberal” Courses should be discouraged by 
the public and the State. In fact, further expansion of 
ordinary schools and colleges should be stopped forthwith 

The Government of India have already accepted the 
policy of making Basic education the pattern for the future 
educational sj'-stem of the country. The quintessence of the 
Basic system sponsored by Mahatma Gandhi is the well- 
known educational principle of learning through doing or 
teaching various academic subjects through productive or 
creative actimties. Basic education is not teaching plus 
craft-work but teaching through work. In short, the various 
processes of handicrafts like hand-spinning, weaving, car- 
pentry, blacksmithy, etc., are exploited through a technique 
of “correlation” for teaching different subjects like lan- 
guage, arithmetic, physical and social sciences. History and 
Geography. V/e have no doubt in our mind that this type 
of Basic education is the only practical solution of our 
fundamental problem of integrating our develop- 
mental schemes with the educational system. Basic schools 
will be successful in training our young men, both in cities 
and ^ullages, for handh'ng specific jobs connected v.dth eco- 
nomic planning of India. Instead of producing “Eabus”, 
as is being done in the existing schools and colleges, they 
vmuld produce a team of enthusiastic yoimg men and women 
who v/ould take up the v,'ork of building a New India with 
all earnestness. Instead of knocking from door to door for 
petty clerical jobs, the Basic school students would be able 
to carve out a career for themselves through hard work, 
practical activity and a spirit of self-help. 

It is no use opening a few experimental Basic schools 
in each State. The stage of experiments is now over. It 
is essential to convert all the existing primary and secon- 
dary schools into the Basic type in a planned manner %vith- 
out'^any further delay. The pattern of University educa- 
tion should also rmdergo a radical change. At any rate, 
students passing out of the Basic schools should not suffer 
from any kind of handicaps if they desire to pursue further 
education in the colleges and Universities. In fact, they 
should receive special concessions and encouragements. 
The place of English in- cxuriculum of schools ' should be 
properly planned in such a manner that during the transi- 
tion period the students. of Basic schools should not, in any 
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way, be made to feel handicapped for want of adequate 
knowledge of the English language. We are not against 
English as a language. It is one of the most, if not the 
most, important languages of the world. But there is abso- 
lutely no reason why it should usurp the legitimate place 
of Indian languages in our national life and particularly in 
the educational system. Hindi and other regional lan- 
guages should not only become the media of instruction in 
schools and colleges but should also become the media of 
examinations in the All-India Public Ser\nces. English or 
any other foreign language should, of course, be learnt by 
our young men as an integral part of their education. But 
the unnatural place that English occupies today in our social 
and educational life must go. 

It is very wrong to think that Basic education is more 
costly than ordinary bookish education because provision 
has to be made for teaching crafts in Basic schools. Acharya 
Vinoba has recently made it verj' clear that no special 
money need be spent in Basic institutions on the profusions 
for crafts. He is of the definite fuew that existing arts and 
crafts of the villages or the cities should be utilised for the 
purposes of correlation and education in the Basic schools. 
There will, thus, be endless variety in the basic crafts taught 
to the students and no special workshops will be necessary 
for being attached to Basic institutions. If this principle is 
followed correctly and intelligently, it will be possible to 
spread Basic education throughout the country expedi- 
tiously without much additional public expenditure. More- 
over, it should also be borne in mind that Basic education 
is not meant to be introduced only in the rural areas. It 
is a new type of educational system which must be intro- 
duced simultaneously in both the urban and rural areas. 
Of course, the basic crafts in the city schools will be differ- 
ent from those crafts which are generally found in the vil- 
lages. If craft-work is introduced only in the villages, the 
masses begin to feel a certain sense of inferiority and also 
begin to doubt the intentions of the city folk. A mistake 
of this kind was made in the Madras State; it should not be 
repeated any^vhere else. 

There is one more suggestion which must be pursued 
seriously by the Planning Commission and the Government 
of India. It has been recommended by a number of pro- 
minent educationists that every student in India should be 
asked to render social ser\dce for a few months on a com- 
pulsory basis before earning the right of receiving a Degree. 
This social and manual work -would surely stand him in 
good stead in obtaining suitable emplo3Tnent in develop- 
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iriental projects. The time has novr come vrhen this idea 
or social conscription should be considered in detail and a 
practical scheme evolved for quick implementation. India 
is \vedded to a democratic rvay of life: our economic plan- 
ning is also based on a democratic set-up. With ver^* limited 
financial resources and vath a policy of strict neutrality in 
regard to the two power blocs, the only realistic course open 
to India is to harness the limitless resources of human power 
for re-building the country from the bottom upwards. 
With a re-orientation of our educational system and intro- 
duction of compulsory manual and social work in all the 
existing educational institutions at least during the transi- 
tionary period, it will be possible to utilise our human re- 
sources for giving a new shape and form to this ancient 
land of ours. A sound system of education is of paramount 
importance in national economic planning and the sooner 
we* get to brass tacks the better. We have had plenty of 
general talk and pious wishes. We must nov,' put our 
shoulder to the wheel and overhaul the entire educational 
system with a sense of urgency. 

October 1, 195^. 



MILLS, HANDLOOMS AND KHADI 

The much-awaited Report of the Textile Enquiry Com- 
mittee is now out. The salient features of the Report are 
that there should be no further expansion of mill industry 
on the weaving side. It is expected that by 1960 at a per 
capita consumption of 18 yards, the cotton textile require- 
ments of the country would amount to 7,200 million yards. 
Allowing 1,000 milhon yards for export, an extra 1,600 mil- 
lion yards will be required to satisfy the internal demand. 
In order to maintain employment and “in order to save on 
our demands for capital”, the Committee suggests that “this 
extra production should be achieved through the decentra- 
lised form of the textile industry”. In order to rationalise 
the handloom industry, the Committee opines that the 
handlooms should gradually be converted into power-looms. 
The ultimate idea is that “at the end of 15 to 20 years, bar- 
ring, say, 50,000 handlooms .... manufactmring special 
fabrics with an intricate body design, the entire han^oom 
sector will have been converted into the improved (semi- 
automatic) handloom or the decentralised powerloom in- 
dustry.” It is estimated that as a result of this conversion, 
the displacement of workers will be of the order of 20,000 
per year. In order to produce additional yam for the im- 
proved type of power-looms for manufacturing extra 1,600 
million yards per year by 1960, the Committee recommends 
an extra spindleage of 1.75 million by setting up 88 units 
of 20,000 spindles each or 35 units of 50,000 spindles each. 
It is also suggested that a few “co-operatively-owned spin- 
ning mills” on the pattern of the rnill recently started at 
Guntakal may be estabhshed in the country. The Com- 
mittee is of the definite view that the reservation of the 
coloured sari for the handloom “certainly seems justified” 
not only on technical grpunds but also “to keep the weaker 
sector alive”. As regards the suggestion of equating mill 
and handloom prices by the levy of a heavy excise duty or 
cess on the mill sector, the Committee recommends cate- 
gorically that “such a device is not feasible.” The Com-- 
mittee, however, have come to the conclusion that “the 
existing reservations in favour of the handloom (or im- 
proved handloom) and the domestic powerloom industry 
must continue for the time being.” It is also contended 
that “there should be no prohibition on handloom from pro- 
ducing plain cloths like mulls, voiles, etc.” 

As regards the textile mill industry, the Committee is 
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of the opinion that replacement of plain looms with auto- 
matic looms must be permitted at the rate of about 5,000 
looms a year “so that one half of the existing loomage may 
be converted into automatic looms over a period ' of 20 
years.”. The Committee has computed that this will result 
in the unemployment of .nearly 4,000 weavers per year, 
assuming that one weaver v/ould operate 16 automatic looms 
on an average. It is also recommended that the mill pro- 
duction of cloth may be frozen round about 5,000 million 
yards and that “no addition to weaving machinery whether 
in the form of plain looms or in the form of automatics 
should be permitted during the plan period envisaged in 
the Report.” The Committee further suggests “the inte- 
gration of spinning mills with the handloom industry:” 
Discussing the question of decentralisation of the spinning 
part of the industry, the Committee feels that “all the small- 
scale spinning unit inventions have to be technically still 
further developed before an opinion one way or the other 
can be expressed.” For the time being, the Committee “would ' 
suggest new spinning units on a decentralised basis from the 
point of view only of location and of reasonably small eco- 
nomic xmits.” Regarding Khadi, the Committee feels that 
“it cannot %vith propriety make any recommendations” and 
suggests the appointment of “a special enquiry”. Towards 
the concluding portions of the Report, the Committee ob- 
serves that “after the initial period of sacrifice during the 
process of construction . ... no one should be compelled 
by economic or other necessity to spend the best part of his 
time on the preoccupation of earning his daily bread.” “For 
this purpose,” the Report states, “the production of the 
largest volume of goods in the smaUest possible tune will 
have to be ensured after the initial phase.” “This will be 
possible only with the use of power and machinery. The 
ultimate replacement of the handloom by the powerloom 
is, therefore, inescapable.” The Report concludes by say- 
ing that “decentralised industry organised on a co-opera- 
tive basis affords the best insurance of the continuance 
of life according to the highest principles of democracy.” 

The Report of the Textile Enquiry Committee evokes 
both a feeling of satisfaction as well as that of disappoint- 
ment. It is satisfying to find that the Cornmittee does not 
visualise any further expansion of the textile mill industry 
specially in regard to the weaving side. It is also good to 
know that the Committee desires that the existing reserva- 
tion of spheres of production for the handloom industry 
should continue and that the additional production of cloth 
at the rate of 18 yards per head shoidd be left to the decen- 
tralised sector. In regard to the rationalisation of both the 
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handloom and mill production, the Committee has advo- 
cated “a phased conversion programme” spreading over a 
period of 15 to 20 years “with a view to maintaining em- 
ployment and avoiding sudden or large social or economic 
upheavals.” But the Report is disappointing in the sense 
that it appears to have failed to face the whole problem 
boliy and in a realistic manner. The latest progress report 
of the Five-Year Plan clearly indicates the seriousness of 
the unemployment problem in the country; the situation in 
this respect, instead of improving, has been deteriorating 
steadily. The immediate need is to provide gainful employ- 
ment to an increasing number of people in India. Cotton 
textile is one of our major organised industries which pro- 
duces a necessary commodity of life having a universal de- 
mand. We had expected that the Committee would pre- 
sent a plan which would enable a larger number of workers 
to be absorbed by this industry through a better and more 
widespread orgam'sation of handloom and Khadi sectors. 
Instead, the Report visualises a displacement of about 24,000 
workers per year and that too at the cost of Rs. 50 crores 
of the public exchequer spread over six years. The Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that there are only 12 lakh active 
handlooms in the country. We are rather doubtful about 
the correctness of this figure. The Committee also holds 
that no further expansion of the handloom industry is de- 
sirable. Instead, the demands of greater production, should 
be met by converting the handlooms into powerlooms. We 
had also expected that the Report would deal with the 
problems of hand-spinning and Khadi in a specific manner 
in order to point out the way for the solution of the ques- 
tion of imder-employmont both in the rural and urban areas. 
But the Committee, which took about 22 months to produce 
a brief report of about 40 cyclostyled pages, has now recom- 
mended the appointment of another committee for Khadi 
with the remark that “the retention of hand-spinning is 
necessary for temporarily maintaining employment in re- 
gard to certain special classes of indigent persons.” This 
is, indeed,' adding insult to injury. 

It must be remembered that the basic problem facing 
our country today is essentially the human problem. Every 
able-bodied citizen of India has the inherent right of earn- 
ing his or her liveliliood through productive work. Our 
Constitution also guarantees such a fundamental right. In 
all the progressive countries of the West as well as the 
East, the State regards it as its sacred duty to provide gain- 
ful employment to all its citizens and, failing that, to grant 
them adequate monthly allowances. It is surely much 
better to pro\dde work rather than “doles”. He who eats' 
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twtbout work sufiers from not moral but also physical and 
mental degradatioiL The basic objective of modem econo- 
mic planning- is full employment. It is, therefore, the duty 
of oiu' planners to reorganise our economic and industrii 
pattern in such a manner that an increasingly larger num- 
ber of workers are absorbed by our large-scale, small-scale, 
village and cottage industries. We are not against rational- 
isation as such- But all rationalisation must be rational in 
the sense that it should be suited to the specific conditions 
prevailing in a particular count^y^ From this standpoint, 
the Textile Committee has not succeeded in viewing the 
•whole problem against a larger background of ensuring 
fuller employment to the masses of this great sub-continent 
As, the Ajmer session of the A.-I.C.C. pointed out, the aim 
of . industrialisation should be maximum production, full 
employment and social and economic justice. If we loss 
sight of this basic objective, all our plaiming would be “fuB 
of soimd and fury sigrdfjing nothing.” 

October 15, 1951f. 



THE FIRST AND THE LAST 


The Parliament recently discussed a number o£ impor^ 
ant economic problems like those of land reforms, rationali- 
zation of industry and flood control. Shri G. L. Nanda, 
the Union Minister for Irrigation, Power and Planning, 
assmred the members of Parliament that the Government 
regards land reforms “as of crucial importance for the pro- 
gress of the country.” He assured the Lok Sabha that “a 
phased programme” in regard to land reforms would be 
taken up in all the States. Shri Nanda also annoimced 
that the Government has decided “to meet the flood situa- 
tion in the country on a war footing.” “As far as I am 
concerned,” observed Shri Nanda, “the flood problem will 
be No. 1 problem with me.” Replying to the debate on 
rationalization in industry, the Union Minister for Com- 
merce and Industry, Shri T. T. Krishnamachari, pleaded 
for “rationalization without tears”. He assured the House 
that the displaced worker “will not be left in the street” 
and that the Government would try to help him by means 
of a fund by collecting a levy on the units which have been 
rationalized. “We must in the process . see,” stated Shri 
Krishnamachari, “that those people who are -likely to suffer 
and those least capable of bearing that suffering, suffer the 
least and the thing has to be plaimed and worked out.” 

It is true that the problems of land reforms, flood con- 
trol and rationalization of industry are complicated and 
difficult problems which have to be solved with considerable 
caution, -vision and planned procedure. But such questions, 
though inherently complex, become comparatively simple 
if we have a clear objective before the mind’s eye. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi gave us a remarkable Talisman for our guid- 
ance in such complicated matters. “liVhenever you are in 
doubt, or when the self becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: Recall the face of the poorest and the 
weakest man whom you may have seen, and ask yourself 
if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to 
him. _ WiU he gain anything by it? ... . In other words, 
-will it lead to Swaraj for the hungry and spiritually starv- 
ing millions? Then you will find your doubt, and yoinr self 
melting away.” These magnetic words of the Father of 
the Nation should be always kept before our minds in tack- 
ling national problems of great importance. For, after all, 
the main objective of a democratic State should be to level 
up the do\yn-trodden and level -down through peaceful 
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means those in whose hands the wealth of the nation is 
concentrated at present. Ujaless a redistribution of wealth 
or even of poverty takes place in the existing Indian society, 
it would not be possible to build up a new and prosperous 
India. Without social and economic equalities, mere poli- 
tical freedom would not be of much value. 

In regard to land reforms, for example, our main con- 
cern should be the protection of the rights of the actual 
tillers of the soil. This has been the policy of the Congress 
from the very beginning. As the Congress President re- 
cently emphasised, there can be no place for large-scale 
ejectment of tenants in our policy of land reforms. We have 
been able to abolish intermediaries in land in almost all 
the States. But the position in regard to the security of 
tenures of the cultivators is not yet very satisfactory. It 
is also desirable to stop aU ejectments, except those for the 
non-payment of rents over a certain period, by legislation, 
or even by executive orders, if necessary. The question of 
fixation of ceilings on existing land holdings requires 
urgent and serious consideration by all the States adminis- 
trations. The basic problem is the vital need for providing 
stable and gainful employment to millions of our people 
who have been trying to eke out their livelihood for de- 
cades by toiling on land with the sweat on their brow. So 
far as the question of rationalization is concerned, the fim- 
damental problem again is the need for securing full 
employment to crores of our countrymen who are today 
forced to be idle either totally or for several months in a 
year. We have guaranteed the right to work to all able- 
bodied citizens of India under our Republican Constitution. 
Any step that cuts across this basic national policy even 
for a temporary period should be taken with the greatest 
care and consideration. It is not enough to try to absorb 
those workers who will be displaced as a result of rationali- 
zation. The main criteria of our industrial policy should 
be full employment, maximum production and socio-eco- 
nomic justice. Unless we face the problem of unemploy- 
ment with a sense of urgency in all spheres of national life, 
it would be difficult to build up sound and stable demo- 
cracy in this coimtry. As in land so in factories, it is the 
humblest worker whose interests must be regarded as 
supreme in the formulation of our policies. When we dis- 
cuss the problems of flood control, it is true that we have 
to look at the question in an integrated fashion for devising 
both short-term and long-term measures. But here agam 
our main concern for immediate attention should be the 
poorest villager who has lost all his belongings, including 
his sources of livelihood, during the recent floods in Eastern 
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India. The humblest citizen does not desire to live on 
“doles”; he wants some work to keep his body and soul 
together and it is our first duty to prowde him -with that 
work. Long-term measures for flood control and for tam- 
ing the rivers would come in due course. 

Similarly, there are many other instances in which we 
do not try to take care of those people or sections of society 
who deserve help the most. We find that the roads in the 
cities are being widened and tarred while thousands of 
■villages have no approach roads, half-metalled or even 
kuchcha. We are planning to provide drinking water in 
Municipal towns while millions’ of our people in the rural 
areas have to daily walk for miles for obtaining drinking 
water for their families. We are providing irrigation faci- 
lities to cultivators through a number of big River Valley 
Projects. But what about those rural labourers who do 
not possess any land at all? The State Governments are 
establishing thermal and hydro-electric stations for supply- 
ing cheap power to industries. But do we take care, to 
supply power first to the poor \dllage artisans before we 
sanction it for large-scale industries? Even in sanctioning 
schemes for electric lighting, do we try to supply electric 
lights first to the villages? In the Community Projects 
and Village Extension Service blocks, most of our schemes 
are intended to assist those who possess some land or pro- 
perty for the security of State loans. But what about those 
who are landless and -wnthout any other means of earning 
their livelihood? Are we trying to help them in starting 
some cottage or village industries on a co-operative basis? 
Yes, there are some schemes of this kind as well but their 
working lacks a sense of urgency. In the rural areas, the 
Harijans are, undoubtedly, the worst sufferers. They have 
been ousted from land in most of the States; many of them 
have not been able to secure new plots of lands although 
there are some schemes for their rehabilitation. They are 
still unable to obtain drinking water from the -village wells 
freely and -^vith respect. It is not enough to give Harijan 
students some scholarships or some places in Government 
sepice and public institutions. We must try our best to 
raise their social and economic status in the remotest comer 
of India. In the cities, we find new and palatial houses 
being constructed with great speed. But the slums, even in 
a city like Delhi, continue to show their ugly faces to all 
of us who desire to establish a Welfare or a Sarvodaya 
State in this land of Gandhi. We are keen to rationalize 
large-scale industrial establishments. But have we, so far, 
viewed the pressing problems of the small-scale and cot- 
tage producer with sympathy and understanding? 
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These are some of the points which illustrate the trend 
of thought even among those who are keen to do good to 
the people and raise the standard of living of the masses. 
-It is not suggested here at all that there is want of earnest- 
ness and honesty Jn our welfare schemes. But we have to 
cultivate a certain outlook which would enable us to take 
up first things first and begin by filling the ditches and 
cavities before imdertaking the work of national recon- 
•struction in a scientific manner. If we desire to build a 
house in a proper way, we must begin by levelling the 
groimd, and cleaning the dirt and filth. Similarly, 3 we 
want to rebuild India on sound foimdations, we must do. 
away with glaring social and economic inequalities and try 
to help the lowHest and the poorest sections of society. We 
should take care .first of the last man in the long queue of 
priorities. In short, the first should be the last and the 
last the first in our schemes of development. Only thus can 
we hope to build a New India of Gandhiji’s dreams. 

September 15, 195}^ 



ECONOMICS OF SMALL INDUSTRIES 


The report of the International Planning Team on Small 
Industry in India has once again focussed the attention of 
the Goverment and the industrialists on the urgent need 
for developing Small-scale and Cottage Industries in this 
country for sohdng the problem of unemployment and, 
what is more, under-employment. The report rightly points 
out that “the Indian Market is one of the largest potential 
domestic markets in the world.” The foreign experts have 
frankly stated that “the rate of development of small indus- 
tries is slow, far slower than is possible.” The Study Team’s 
major impression is that the basic causes of present defi- 
ciencies in small industry are “methods of management and 
production which fall far short of meeting modem demands 
for efficiency plus reluctance or failure to adopt improved 
rationalised methods.” The International Planning Team 
has recommended the establishment of multi-purpose Insti- 
tutes of Technology for small industries, and the Govern- 
ment have already decided to implement this recommnda- 
tion and have announced that four regional institutes for 
training in small-scale industries will be established in 
different parts of India. These institutes would act as Ser- 
vice Agencies and would assist small industries in improv- 
ing their technique ’ and production and management, in 
obtaining credit and finance, in securing raw materials, in 
marketing their goods to the best possible advantage and 
in promoting patterns of development calculated to make 
small-scale industries ancillary to large-scale industries by 
bringing about co-ordination of production programmes. 
The Government have also accepted the recommendation of 
the Ford Foundation Team for the establishment of a Mar- 
keting Service 'Corporation which would integrate its acti- 
vities with those of the Regional Institutes. It has also 
been decided to establish a Small Industries Corporation to 
organise production for meeting Government orders. Other 
recommendations made by the team regarding a National* 
School of Designs, Export Development Offices and the esta- 
blishment of Industrial Co-operatives are under the consi- 
deration of the Government of India. In the meantime, 
the Government have decided to constitute a Small-scale 
Industries’ Board which would consist of representatives of 
'the Ministries concerned in the Government of India and 
of State Governments. The functions of the Board would 
be to control and co-ordinate the activities of the organisa- 
tions mentioned above and also to frame and implement 
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programmes generally for the development of small-scale 
industries in India. 

We would, however, like to examine closely' the recom- 
mendations of the foreign experts on the problem of 
“rationalisation” in the sphere of smaU-scale industries in 
this coimtry. The Report points out that “without ration- 
alisation, the natural talents of Indian workers and crafts- 
men are being wasted in a hopeless race- against modem 
technolog>^ Unless and until these v/orkers -are helped to 
produce more goods and more v/ealth, neither wages nor 
living standards can be raised. You cannot divide what 
you do not produce.” The Ej^erts further ejrpressed the 
view that “to prevent rationalisation, to stop the processes 
of modernisation, is not only illogical but it'wiU-force stag- 
nation and retrogression of Indian small industry^” They 
also hold the view that modernisation, instead of creating 
technological imemployment, v/ould create morC employ- 
ment. “Improvements mean more and better 'products at 
lower and lower cost price and result in greatly expanded 
demands and markets and thus expanded job opportuni- 
ties.” These obser^’-ations of the Ford Foundation Team 
require careful consideration and examination. '■ We do not 
know whether these Experts ever cared to go -to the centre 
of the All-India Village Industries Association in W'ardha 
and whether they tried to xmderstand the point of view 
advocated by Gandhiji. So far as we know, no such attempt 
was made by the .Ihteraational Planning (Team. This is, 
surely, unfortimate. We are prepared to learn from for- 
eign experts in impro\dng oxir techniques of 'production. 
But if these experts come to India v/ith the impression that 
Gandhiji, his co-v/orkers and the Indian National leaders 
devoted no attention to this problem all these decades, they 
are sadly mistaken. 

Gandhiji himseK was not against machinery as such. 
He was very desirous of improving the Spinning ' V/heel 
and annotmced attractive prizes to those who %yould prepare 
improved Charkhas. In Wardha, he conducted continuous 
’experiments for improvements in the techniques .of Village 
Industries in India. Gandhiji was, therefore, not against 
modernisation and technolo^cal progress; -he was ag^st 
the “craze” for mechanisation and labour-saving deduces, 
specially in a coimtry like India where labour, is abundant 
and capital is scarce. “Mechanisation is good,” pbserved 
Gandhiji, “v/hen the hands are too few, for- the work in- 
tended to be accomplished.” “It is an evil when there are 
more hands than required for the work,.- as is the case in 
India.” He, therefore, welcomed those machines “that 
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lightened the burden of crores of men hving in cottages.” 
Gandhiji v/as not against the use of electricity either. “If 
we could have electricity in every village home,” remarked 
Gandhiji, “I would not mind villagers plying their imple- 
ments and tools v/ith electricity”. The over-riding consi- 
deration in all these matters must be the human , factor 
which essentially means the provision for full employment 
to the people. It is true that the techniques of production 
must improve if the total amount of wealth in the country 
has to be increased. But a mere increase in the total 
wealth, without increasing the purchasing power of the 
people by providing them adequate means of hveli- 
hood, will not solve our basic problems. Our objective, 
therefore, should be “full employment plus maximum pro- 
duction”.. It should also be borne in mind that we cannot 
afford to depend very much on foreign markets for 
absorbing the products of our industries. Our attempt 
should be to create an increasing market within the country. 
This can be possible only if we employ labour-intensive 
rather than capital-intensive techniques of production. 

We are, therefore, not against modernisation or ra- 
tionaUsation. But in our anxiety for improving the techni- 
ques of production in small-scale and cottage industries, 
we should not exceed the proper limits and create fresh 
problems. The content and form of rationalisation will 
naturally differ from country to country and from region 
to region even v/ithin a country in accordance with 
local circumstances. A particular type of technological 
improvement in America or Russia where labour is com- 
paratively scarce, maj' be completely out of place in India 
where the main problem is to provide employment to the 
people. Even within India, a particular technique which 
may be good in Rajasthan, may not be suitable in Travan- 
core-Cochin where the density of population is much 
higher. The application of modem techniques, tlierefore, 
requires constant vigilance, study and research in order to 
balance the advantages of scientific improvements and the 
employment potential. 

We do earnestly hope that the Regional Institutes, 
which the Government of India would be setting up in 
different parts of the country, would keep all these consi- 
derations in view so that the fundamental problems of our 
national economy may be solved satisfactorily. We imder- 
stand that the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board 
has also decided to establish a Research Centre in Calcutta. 
Recently a training school for Khadi workers has been 
opened at Nasik on behalf of the Board. The Government 
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should try to coordinate the activities and experiments of 
the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board with those 
of the new Small-scale Industries Board in order to avoid 
duplication of work and conflict of ideas. We should 
approach this task with' an open mind without reducing 
a particular notion to a “fetish” or a dogma Our approach 
must be scientific and rational and must not lose touch 
with the realities of the situation. Any kind of orthodoxy, 
either for modernisation or for old techniques, would be 
^cidal. 


July 1, 195If. 



PLANNING FROM THE BOTTOM 


One of the Directives of the Indian Constitution is that 
“the State shall take steps to organise Village Panchayats 
as units of self-government.” Gandhiji also laid great 
stress on the desirability of decentralising economic and 
political power in India through the revival of Gram 
Panchayats. His dream of true Swaraj consisted in the 
creation of “self-sufficient and self-governing \’illage 
republics” throughout the country. Fortunately, almost 
all the State Governments have already enacted the 
necessary legislation for instituting Village Panchayats in 
their respective areas. Their constitutions and powers 
differ considerably from State to State. But they do 
contain potential seeds of rebuilding up our new democracy 
from bottom upwards on the basis of well-organised rural 
communities. 

Village Communities in India have formed an integral 
part of our national life from times immemorial. Gramini 
or the leader of the village is mentioned in the Vedas; 
reference to Gram Sabhas is found in the Jatakas as well. 
The Dharma Sutras contain frequent references to Gana 
and Puga which denoted village and town corporations in 
Ancient India. The Indian rural republic continued to 
flourish during the Hindu, Muslim and Peshwa governments 
till the advent of the East India Company. They survived 
the wreck of dynasties and downfall of Empires. As Sir 
Charles Metcalfe observed, the village communities “seemed 
to last where nothing else lasts.” In the words of Sir 
Charles Trevellyn, the Village Municipalities “have stuck 
to the soil like their own Kusha grass.” It was mainly 
during the British regime that these Village Panchayats 
gradually died down owing to excessive centralisation of 
administration and economic organisation. 

It is being recognised by all the leading political and 
social thinkers of the West that modern democracy, in order 
to succeed as a practical measure of socio-economic 
organisation, must be decentralised. “If men’s faith in 
social action is to be revivified,” states Prof. Joad, “the State 
must be cut up and its function distributed.” Dr. Boodin 
also regards “small, closely-knit republics to be the true 
moral units of civilisation.” Modern Sociology upholds the 
principle that “man is happiest when living in small 
communities.” Analysing the drawbacks of modern States, 
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Prof. Adams wants us “to go to the root of the trouble and 
pursue a bold policy of devolution, of decentralisation.” 
Lewis Mumford, the well-known American Sociologist, 
recommends the building up of “small balanced communities 
in the open coimtry.” In modem America the small 
communities are yet playing a very important role 
in the revival of rural life and cooperative effort. 
“Kentucky on the March” is a romantic story of men and 
women working together for the common good of all in a 
“Small Town Renaissance” emphatically asserts that 
“Small Tovm Renaissance” emphatically asserts that 
“vi^rous small communities provide the only atmosphere 
in which democracy can thrive and remain a powerful 
force.” Dr. Borsodi has been trying the same experiment 
of decentralised, small-scale community in his School of 
Living near New York. Dr. Morgan’s work at YeUow 
Springs, Ohio, for the organisation of Community life is 
also a heroic attempt to preserve and stabilise the democratic 
way of life. 

The idea of Village Panchayats is, thus, not a medieval 
conception; nor is it a relic of tribalism. As Dr. Radha- 
krishnan remarks, “going back to villages is not to become 
primitive: it is the only way to keep up a mode of ez-dstence 
that is instinctive to India.” Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee in 
his “Democracies of the East” points out how the wllage 
communities “will furnish the basis of a new type of polity 
which in its coordination of diverse local and function^ 
groups -will be more satisfying in the State constructions 
of the future than the centrahsed structures of the 
parhamentary pattern”. Instead of being old-fashioned and 
out-of-date, this pattern of rural . panchayats as the basic 
units of. administration and economic organisation is in 
accordance with the spirit of this Age of scientific progress. 
Science, %yith aU its modem technological achievements, 
should make for decentrahsation rather than for centrali- 
sation. It is also not right to think that village panchayats 
will lead to isolationism. Even in ancient times there was 
well-organised coordination at all levels. In fact, the 
progress of science and democracy must inevitably promote 
devolution of economic and political power in modem 
times. 

National Planning imder democracy can succeed only 
if we try to build and plan from the bottom and not attempt 
to force plans dovm the throats of people from the top. 
The essence of soimd economic planmng is, therefore, 
decentralisation in the form of well-kmt rural and even 
town Communities. We are glad to find that the First Five- 
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Year Plan in our o%vn country is aware of this need for 
decentralisation in the economic sphere. The scheme of 
Cominunity-;. Projects and the National Extension Service is 
a step in the- right direction, although there may be honest 
difference of opinion regarding the details. The plans for 
Local Projects are, in our opinion, the very heart of our 
National Plan. But these Local Projects can succeed on a 
lasting basis only if there are well-organised small 
communities in the form of Panchayats throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Our civil and judicial 
adininistration also can -visibly improve if we seriously 
attempt to build the edifice of our Swaraj from the very 
bottom, i.e., the village community. 


The ancient traditions of Village Panchayats in India 
hav'e been in the direction of “composite” democracy as 
against the present type of “party” democracy. The vmice 
of the Panchas was always considered to be the voice of 
God. Elections to the Panchayats were mostly unanimous: 
whenever it was not possible to achieve unanimity, 
election was completed by means of lots drawn by the 
youngest child in the vnlJage. If we desire to rebuild 
the country from the bottom on sound foundations of 
democracy, we must resuscitate our Panchayats on the 
traditions of composite democracy. It is but proper that 
the Congress Worldng Committee has instructed the Pradesh 
Congress Committees that, as far as possible. Congress 
should not try to contest the Panchayat elections on a party 
basis. The Praja Socialist Party is also of the same view. 
It is hoped that other political parties in the country will 
consider this matter seriously and solemnly decide not to 
make the Village Panchayats an arena for party politics. 
We must all cooperate whole-heartedly in revivifying our 
ancient Panchayat traditions on the model of a broad-based, 
non-party, non-communal and enlightened democracy. 
Only then can we hope to reconstruct India according to 
the real genius of the nation. 

Before we plan for a more systematic and well-organised 
establishment of Village Panchayats in the country, it is 
veity essential to collect all relevant data regarding the 
existing condition of the rural communities in different 
States. We must make a comparative study of the 
Panchajmt Acts in various parts of India. The AICC is 
planning to collect detailed information and statistics 
in this connection and publish it as early as possible for the 
guidance and benefit of all those vvho are vitally interested 
in this problem. This publication will serve as the basis 







IVIEN AND ftlACHINES 


In India today there is a race between men and 
machines. On the one hand, millions of people are 
clamouring for work and fuller employment, and on the 
other, technicians and industrialists are busy devising 
improved types of labour-saving machines to reduce 
dependence on human labour. All this is being done in the 
name of modern science and technological progress. A 
number of dams are being constructed in connection mth 
our Multi-purpose River Valley Projects. In place of 
masonry work, we are using cement-concrete. Our 
engineers and technical experts hardly realise the difference 
between the two from the standpoint of employment. 
Masonry work, involving the use of lime and bricks, is 
capable of providing additional gainful employment to a 
large number of workmen. Cement-concrete structure, 
although quicker in construction, is not a very suitable 
technique in a country like India where the main problem 
is the need for absorbing human labour. Thousands of 
tube-wells are being constructed in different parts of the 
country. But, instead of using hand-drilling apparatus, our 
engineers are employing very expensive American 
machinery which, undoubtedly, does the work expeditiously 
but does not allow millions of our half-employed people 
to become active partners in the national enterprises. The 
\nllage craftsmen are trying hard to eke out their livelihood 
by sticking to their cottage industries like handloom- 
weaving, oil-pressing, rice-pounding, gur manufacture and 
hand-printing. But the industrialists continue to import 
latest kinds of textile machinery, oil-presses, sugar mills 
and hullers which force the village industries to go out of 
production. We have no love for the hidi-making industry; 
it provides emplojunent to about six lakhs of persons. But 
new machines have now been manufactured within the 
country which, if allowed full scope by the Government, 
would throw out about five lakhs of bidi-makers out of 
employment. 

These are only a few instances to illustrate the main 
point. Not that we are against machinery as such. It is 
ye:^ vTong to think that machinery by itself is good or bad; 
it is its use that makes it so. Mahatma Gandhi also was 
not against machines; he was opposed to “the craze” for 
machinery and labour-saving devices. No body can possibly 
be against those tjT)es of machines which are time-saving; 
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we all welcome modem means of communication like the 
railways, aeroplanes and the . motor-car. There are 
machines of destructiqn like the arms and ammunitions; 
nobody wotild advocate their imwarranted use for human 
slaughter. The main controversy is about machines of 
production. They are of two types— labour-saving and 
laboxir-absorbing. Labour-saving machinery is good in a 
country or a region where the hands are few, but it 
becomes a real menace where the hands are forced to be 
idle for several months in a year. A machine wliich is a 
boon in the United States of America will be a veritable 
curse in an under-developed coimtry like India where capital 
is scarce and labour is abundant. Our ultimate ideal is the 
welfare of man. Machines which help man in increasing 
his per capita productivity without ousting his labour are 
surely desirable. But machines which displace human 
labour and make men their slaves or “cogs” are not 
beneficial to humanity. We must remember that man must 
be the over-riding consideration in all our schemes of 
industrial and economic development. Gandhiji also told 
us that “man is much more important than machines.” 

India is today faced with the difficult problem of 
unemployment and, what is more, imder-employment. A 
number of recipes are being prescribed by foreign and 
Indian “experts” for solving the problem. But it is being 
realised more clearly day by day that it is impossible to 
provide fuller employment to our people in India without 
organising decentralised production in the form of small- 
scale, cottage and village industries. The First Five-Year 
Plan has dra'wn pointed attention to this aspect and the 
Government ofTndia has also accepted the scheme of village 
industries as an integral part of its economic policy. All 
the large-scale establishments in India today absorb only 
about 3 million workmen \vith an investment of approxi- 
mately 1,500 crores of rupees. Those persons who still 
dream of sohdng the unemployment problem through large- 
scale industrialisation in India do not realise the fact that 
even if it is possible to find the necessary money for 
investment in big factories, it will be impossible to find 
adequate markets for the manufactured goods. It is now 
too late. in the day, even though we may not object to it 
on moral groimds, to think of winning foreign lands for 
colonisation and Imperial designs. Talking of tertiary 
emnloyment in large-scale production is also meaningless 
because such subsidiary employment could_ be found in 
small-scale manufactures as well. It is, therefore, 
absolutely essential purely from the economic point of view 
that the State provides the widest scope for the expansion 
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of small-scale and village industries in India for affording 
to the citizens of this country ample opportunties for 
earning their livelihood through productive employment. 
The Economics of Khadi and Village industries is not a 
“fad” of a few Gandhians; it is indispen'feable for fulfilling 
the Directives of our Constitution and for preserving peace 
and democracy in this land. With our large population 
and very limited capital resources, it would be suicidal for 
us to imitate rich and highly developed countries like the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. Our problems are more akin to those 
of China and Japan which are the homes of small-scale and 
cottage industries. Mere lip sympathy for cottage and 
village industries will not do. We must decentr^ise or 
perish. 

We are told that village industries would put the hands 
of the clock back and reverse the engines of progress in 
economic development. It is also pointed out that 
decentralised production would lower our standards and 
reduce our quantum of manufactures. This is based on a 
wrong notion. It is true that, for some time, we may have 
to be content with coarser and costlier goods. But modem 
technology is developing so fast that decentralised machines 
may soon outpace the centralised machinery in both 
efficiency and productivity. Industrial Revolution began 
with the use of coal energy. Some amount of centralisation 
of industries was inevitable because of the use of coal. The 
use of electrical energy has made it possible to disperse 
industries in the countryside. Atomic energy is now being 
put to civilian use and, within a decade or two, it may bring 
about complete revolution in the technique of industrial- 
isation. We have no doubt in our minds that the use of 
Atomic power vvill make for complete decentralisation of 
industries. In fact, modem science and technology is 
gradually rendering centralised industries ‘unscientific’; 
decentralised pattern of production would be the only 
scientific technique of industrial development in time to 
come. With improved technique, small-scale and cottage 
industries will also be cheaper than the present large-scale 
factories and mills. Even in a highly industrialised country- 
like the U.S.A. there is a movement for dispersal of 
industries. The Atomic Age is forcing the pace of 
decentralisation from the standpoint of national defence 
also. Large-scale factories become easy- targets of bombing 
specially in Atomic warfare. Labour-capital conflict is 
another important factor which would promote decentral- 
ised production because in the small-scale and cottage 
industries the wage-earners and owners of productive 
resources are identical. Industrial Cooperatives would be 
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not only more efficient technologically but also more 
progressive sociologically. 

Nov.’^ is the time for decision. It is no longer desirable 
to follow a policy of “dritt”. V7e must make up our minds 
and act in a determined manner. We see no salvation for 
India without gi\dng a fair trial to the Gandhian type of 
national economy. Unemplojunent, poverty and hunger 
are our real enemies; they cannot be liquidated without 
spreading a net-work of small-scale and village industries 
throughout the countrJ^ The vested interests are bound to 
resist this decentralisation of economic power because it 
pro\'ide3 Kttle scope for exploitation and easy profits. But 
the pressure of these vested interests must be resisted %vith 
determination in order to preser\'e democracy' and peace in 
this ancient land. There is no time for a gradual change 
in policies. World events are mo\dng very fast and w*e 
cannot afford to be complacent. We must act with a sense 
of urgency; the price of progress and liberty is eternal 
wgilance. A Welfare State must first care for its citizens 
as human beings. Machines have to be regarded as servants 
of men and not their masters. Any system of national 
economy v/hich attaches more importance to machines than 
to hxrman beings is bound to lead to ruin and disaster. 


Decernher 15, 1953. 



ENEMY NUMBER ONE 

The right to work and earn one’s bread with the sweat 
of the brow is the birth-right of every citizen of a^ State. 
The system of doling out financial assistance without 
providing any gainful employment is physically, mentally 
and morally degrading both to the individual as well as the 
State. The dignity of man essentially consists in exerting 
his body, mind and spirit to earn his livelihood. Gandhiji 
always taught us the value of “bread-labour”; the 
quintessence of Indian philosophy of life is the well-known 
dictum that he who eats without rendering hard work is a 
thief. It is, therefore, quite natural that niodern economic 
planning regards Full Employment as the basic objective 
of national development. Unless we are able to provide 
full work to every able-bodied citizen of India, all our 
schemes and plans would be meaningless and futile. In 
fact, a stable system of democratic government is 
impossible of achdevement without planning for full 
employment. To plan for greater production without 
ensuring fuller employment to the people is to build our 
national structure on sands. 

According to the latest Census figures, the total 
population of India is 356.8 millions, out of which about 250 
million people are engaged in agricultural and 107.8 million 
in non-agricultural occupations. It is proverbial that the 
Indian farmer suffers from chronic under-employment for 
several months in the year. He, therefore, urgently needs 
the support of certain subsidiary industries for supplement- 
ing his meagre income. Moreover, there is, at present, too 
much pressure of population on land in India and millions 
of people ought to be weaned away from land in order to 
make for scientific and profitable agriculture in the country. 
As regards non-agricultural population, 37.6 million people 
are engaged in industries, out of which only 2.5 milhons 
are employed in large-scale establishments and the rest are 
artisans and craftsmen. These village artisans are also not 
fully employed and five from hand to mouth. Other non- 
agricultural occupations, according to the 1951 Census, are 
‘Commerce’ which is supposed to engage 22.2 millions. 
Transport which provides work to 5.6 milhon people and 
Miscellaneous Services, including domestic servants, which 
absorb about 43 millions. Most of the persons engaged in 
Commerce are petty shop-keepers and middlemen who will 
be easily ousted from employment, if the .agriculturists take 
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to co-operative marketing. The miscellaneous ser\*ices are 
also mainly part-time occupations of a non-descriptive 
character. This analysis of occupational distribution in 
India clearly indicates the gravity of the stupendous- 
problem of Unemployment and what is more, partial 
employment. 

The question of providing employment to the educated 
young men of the country is assuming threatening 
proportions. On the one hand, the State Governments as 
v/ell as the Union Government are trying to expand 
educational facilities both in the urban and the rural areas; 
on the other, our schools and colleges of the existing pattern 
are directly swelling the ranks of the educated unemployed 
in India. These unemployed youth are a potential danger to 
the functioning of democracy in the country; they threaten 
the very foimdations of our socio-economic structure and 
political stability. Both in the rural as well as the urban 
areas, therefore, the spectre of Unemplo 3 ment haunts our 
nev/ly-won freedom with threats of violent upheavals. It 
is not Communism that is our real enemy; it is only a 
symptom of a chronic disease — ^the malady of hvmger and 
poverty. Our Enemy Number One is the ever-ya-wning 
gulf of Unemployment and Under-employment in the 
country. 

The First Five-Year Plan has devoted one full chapter 
to this vital problem of employment in India. But it has 
not been possible for the Planning Commission to come to 
real grips with this stupendous problem. According to the 
calculations in the Plan it may be possible to provide an 
additional employment to 4 lakhs of people in new 
industries, both small-scale and large-scale; 2| lakhs 
annually might be absorbed in major irrigation and pov/er 
projects; additional work for about 11 lakhs of persons an- 
nually vaU result from repairs to old tanks, wells, reser\mirs, 
etc., for minor irrigation schemes. Land reclamation schemes 
according to the estimates of the Planning Commission, will 
result in the extra employment of about 7^ lakh persons. 
About a lakh may be absorbed in the public and private 
sectors of building and construction; 2 lakh persons are 
likely to find jobs relating to the construction of roads. So 
far as cottage industries are concerned, the Five-Year Plan 
-vdsualises that about 20 lakhs of persons may be provided 
with employment through such industries; partial 
employment may also be given to about 36 lakhs of people, 
particularly by means of cotton handloom industry. These 
figures of additional employment are not, and in the very 
nature of things, cannot be ambitious; they may be 
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considered’ to be only a good beginning. It has to be 
realised by all of us that the road to full employment hes 
through very arduous and patient labour for effecting 
structural changes in our socio-economic pattern. 

A lasting solution of the Unemployment puzzle consists 
in bringing about a fe’w radical reforms in our economic and 
educational systems. Firstly, far-reaching land legislation 
has to be enacted in India with a view to achieving land 
redistribution on a vast scale. According to Acharya 
Vinoba Shave’s calculations, about 5 crore acres of land 
should be distributed among the landless labour within a 
few years providing employment to one crore families. 
According to Planning Commission’s own recommendations, 
an absolute ceiling on land must be imposed as early as 
possible and the real tillers of the soil should be made the 
owners of land. Secondly, our industrial structure must 
be re-orientated boldly in order to decentralise the 
consumer-goods industries. Unless we follow a courageous 
policy of revivifjdng the small-scale, village and cottage 
industries in India, the aim of providing full employment to 
the millions of poverty-stricken people would remain an 
empty dream. To try to develop small-scale industries 
■without in any' way curtailing the scope and expansion of 
large-scale industries would amount to to 3 dng with the 
vital question of liquidating enforced idleness in the country. 
We must, of course, harness the benefits of modern science 
for making our smaU-scale and cottage industries as 
efficient as possible. But without a strong rvill and 
determination to rehabilitate the displaced cottage and 
village industries in our country, all talk of economic 
planning for establishing a Welfare State v/ould be regarded 
as “sound and fury signifying nothing.” Thirdly, our 
educational system must undergo complete over-hauling so 
that our young men and women may be able to work and 
learn and earn in our educational institutions instead of 
merely leaning and yearning for employment as at present. 
The Basic system of education, as visualised by Gandhiji, 
ought to become the very foundation of our future 
educational structure. During their student days, our young 
boys and girls should not only receive education in the 
so-called academic subjects like history, geography, science 
and civics, but should also receive training in a few handi- 
crafts through which they can earn their livelihood after 
completing their courses in schools and colleges. And lastly, 
we must learn to patronise Swadeshi goods produced by 
our own neighbours. Instead of grumbling about their 
higher prices, we should purchase the cottage products in a 
spirit of patriotism and fellow-feeling. 
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ECONOMICS OF VILLAGE PANCHAYATS 


The Congress Working Committee have earned the 
gratitude of the country by adopting a resolution on Village 
Panchayats at its recent meeting in Delhi, The Committee 
noted with appreciation “the progressive introduction of 
the Panchayat system in various parts of India” and 
expressed the view that “the system is not only in keeping 
with the ancient traditions of India but is suited to present- 
day conditions.” The tendency of a modem State towards 
centralisation should, in the opinion of the Working 
Committee, be “balanced by the growth of local self- 
governing institutions so that the mass of the people should 
themselves .participate in this business of administration 
and in other aspects of community life, social, economic and 
judicial.” The Committee particularly welcomed the 
establishment of Nyaya or Judicial Panchayats “which 
should reduce the burden on the regular courts and make 
justice available on the spot in a considerable number of 
relatively petty matters and thus make it both speedy and 
inexpensive also.” Such Panchayats should be developed 
throughout the country “in accordance with local conditions 
and traditions' and represent the entire community in the 
area concerned irrespective of caste or creed.” 

We attach very great importance to this resolution of 
the Congress Working Committee because it underlines the 
urgent need for a bold policy of decentralisation of social, 
economic, administrative and judicial powers with a view to 
building up New India on sound, democratic lines. In one 
of the Directive Principles of the Indian Constitution it has 
been clearly laid down that the State "shall take steps to 
organise \rillage panchayats and endow them with such 
powers and authority as may be necessary to enable them 
to function as units of self-government.” The resolution 
of the Working Committee is a big step in the direction of 
establishing such panchayats in accordance with the genius 
and traditions of India through the Ages. The Kalyani 
Session of the Congress also laid great stress on building 
up the second Five-Year Plan “with the co-operation of the 
panchayats, village communities, local bodies and the like 
so that it should be a People’s Plan and local leaders should 
assume responsibility both in the formation of the Plan 
and later in executing it.” The Planning Commission have 
accepted this idea of decentralised planning and have 
recently addressed a circular letter to all the_ State 
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Governments to the effect that “local initiative in 
formulating plans and local effort and resources in carrying 
them out should, be stimulated to the maximum extent 
possible.” ■ 

Almost all the State Governments have already enacted 
legislation for establishing Gram and Nyaya panehayats 
in their respective regions, although there is considerable 
degree of diversity in such legislation in accordance with 
local conditions and traditions. It is now necessary to pool 
the experiences gained in different States in regard to the 
.working of these panehayats with a view to making them 
more effective instruments of administrative and judicial 
decentralisation as well as of national economic planning. 
In some States, these panehayats are constituted through 
elections; in others, they are nominated by the local 
authorities. In some States, they are partly elected and 
partly nominated. It may be possible to evolve a certain 
degree of uniformity in the formation of the panehayats by 
demsing a better system of elections. The study of old ins- 
criptions in South India has revealed the fact that the 
ancient panehayats were elected almost unanimously and 
wherever this was not possible it was customary to draw lots 
with the help of the youngest child in the 'idllage. It may be 
desirable to adopt this system with certain modifications to 
suit modem conditions. We may also try to evolve a 
system of nominations out of a panel elected by the village 
community. There is considerable diversity in mutual 
relations between the Gram and the Nyaya panehayats in 
different States. In some States, the Nyaya panehayats are 
in the nature of sub-committees of the village panehayats; 
in others, the two types of panehayats are constituted on 
an entirely different basis with hardly any connection with 
each other. The powers of administration and taxation of 
the milage panehayats also differ in different parts of the 
country. All these points require serious study and cool 
consideration by the Sub-committee on Panehayats 
appointed by the Congress Working Committee. 

India has been the home of village panehayats from 
times immemorial. Detailed references to them are found 
in the Vedas, the Jatakas, the Dharmasutras, in the 
Mahabharat, Mamismriti, Sukranitisara, Kautilya’s Artha- 
shastra and the records of the Muslim rulers and the East 
India Company. Many dynasties and empires rose and fell, 
but these tiny - republics continued their existence almost 
undisturbed, "it was only during the British regime that 
they suffered a serious set-back because of the excessive 
greed of the foreign -rulers in the collection of land revenue 
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through a highly centralised system. But the broken 
threads are again being collected and joined together by 
the popular governments and we have no shadow of doubt 
in our minds that the village panchayats will again play a 
very vital role in shaping the destiny of New India according 
to the dreams of the Father of the Nation. During the last 
few decades, the panchayats fell on evil days and the people 
lost confidence in their efficacy and dignity. It will, 
therefore, take some time before they are able to regain 
the lost prestige among the rural communities. There is, 
however, no cause for any kind of despair or disappointment. 

We would like to lay special stress on one aspect of the 
village panchayats. In ancient India, the panchayats were 
held in very high esteem; they were shown great respect 
and consideration by the people because they wjsre regarded 
as the manifestations of Divinity. “Panch Panheshwar” 
was the lofty ideal of these village communities. The 
panchas were respected as the representatives of God 
himself. The main source of this deep respect and regard 
for the panchayats was the principle of unanimity in the 
election or selection of the Panchas. The . elders of the 
village, belonging to different castes or commimities, were 
elected by the whole village meeting almost unanimously. 
There were hardly any evils of the present system of 
electioneering campaigns on party lines. As we have 
pointed out earlier, in cases of difference of opinion, the 
system of drawing lots was in vogue, mpre specially in 
Southern India. It is this principle of unanimity which, in 
our opinion, was the soul of panchayats in ancient India, 
and it is tbis very principle of unanimity and collective 
goodwill that requires revivification in the existing 
circumstances. In order to promote and directly encourage 
unanimity and goodwill among the people, it may be 
desirable to invest with more powers and authority those 
panchayats which elect their Panchas unanimously; 
panchayats which are unable to demonstrate unanimity of 
this kind should be classed as second-class institutions 
possessing less power and prestige than the first-class 
panchayats. Such a system would engender healthy 
emulation among different village panchayats and would 
ultimately evolve a sound structure of decentralised 
democracy in this ancient land of ours. 

Democracy in the West today suffers from a multitude 
of sins. It is too centralised and too mechanised. India 
can show a much better way to the Western world by 
evolving a new model of decentralised and composite 
democracy in conformity with her ancient heritage. “True 

/ 84 / 
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.democracy,” observed Gandhiji, “could not be worked by 
twenty men sittog at the centre; it had to be worked from 
below by the people of every village.” The success of 
economic planning imder a democratic set-up would largely 
•depend on the establishment of village panchayats in India 
on firm and healthy foundations. 


June Ij ISoJ}. 



ECONOMICS OF “RATIONALISATION” 


While replying to the general debate on the Budget, the 
Finance Minister, Shri C. D. Deshmukh, rnade a few 
observations regarding the policy of rationalisation in Indian 
industry. He pointed out that with the emergence of a 
buyers’ market, competition in international trade had 
grown very keen and difficult and the problem of replacing 
obsolete machinery by improved machinery had become all 
the more important. The Finance Minister observed that 
“while everything possible should be done to alleviate 
hardship caused to labour temporarily displaced, they 
should not do anything which would ban all technical 
progress and inhibit the growth of employment.” These 
observations of Shri Deshmulffi have evoked considerable 
discussion both in the Congress Parliamentary Party as 
well as in the spheres of labour and industry. We welcome 
this discussion in a spirit of constructive criticism because 
it deals with a very vital aspect of our national economic 
planning. 

After the First World War, Germany was forced to 
reconstruct her industries on a more scientific basis by 
eradicating all causes of waste and inefficiency. This 
process of reconstruction was known as “rationalisation” 
which became a popular cult in the post-war world. 
Rationalisation of industry in current economic phraseology 
connotes modernisation, scientific management and amalga- 
mation. It will be wrong to interpret the term in a narrow 
way and condemn it in a general manner. Everybody 
desires to adopt a “rational” approach to industrial problems 
and a sweeping condemnation of rationalisation would, 
indeed, be highly irrational. But we should also try to 
understand clearly that rationalisation cannot and should 
not be reduced to a “fetish” or an orthodoxy. It only 
connotes a scientific approach to our economic and industrial 
problems which differ from region to region in accordance 
with local circumstances. Rationalisation may mean one 
type of industrial organisation in the United States of 
America where labour is scarce and capital is abundant; it 
may mean quite a different pattern of industrialisation in a 
coimtry like India where capital is scarce and labour is 
abundant. It would, therefore, be wholly irrational to 
plead for rationalisation of industry in India on the 
American model. 
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In India the fundamental problem that faces economic 
planners is the question of absorbing the unemploved or 
under-employed man-power both in the rural and 'urban 
areas. As a matter of fact, our idle labour power is our 
real national capital which must be tapped effectively for 
producing additional wealth in the countiy*. ‘ ‘'fJechani- 
sation is good/’ observed Gandhiji, ‘'when the hands are 
too fev/ for the work intended to be accomplished”. “It is 
an e\Tl when there are more hands than required for the 
work, as is the case in India.” Gandhiji, was.'therefore not 
against machineiy* as such; what he was against was the 
“craze” and “indiscriminate use” of machinery. “I would 
welcome,” said Mahatma Gandhi, “the machine*&at lightens 
the burden of crores of men li\'ing in cottages.” If we 
could have electricity' in every village home I would not 
mind villagers plying their implements and tools -ivith 
elect^ici^y^” Zilr. Dawd Morse, Director-General of the 
IX.O., in the course of his Annual Report for 1953 also 
obseiwed that “it v/ould be inappropriate to attempt to 
adopt in coimtries where labour is abundant and cheap 
and capital scarce and dear, the capital-intensive and labour- 
saving methods of production which are appropriate in 
such countries as the Um'ted States and Canada.” In a 
country like India, therefore, the proper formula of 
industrial reorganisation ought to be: Ruli employment 
plus maximum production. Any attempt to provide fuller 
employment without trying to increase per capita 
productirity of labour would be suicidal in a country v-ith 
backward economy. At the same time, all plans to 
augment total industrial production v.dthout providing for 
fuller employment opportunities to the millions of our 
unemployed 'or parti^ly employ-ed countrymen v,muld 
amount to a national crime of the worst order. The correct 
solution of our economic ills, therefore, lies in balancing 
the twin objectives of fuller employment and increased 
productirity. 

It is vmong to think that an increase in per capita 
productiritv is possible only through large-scale industrial- 
isation. As a matter of fact, in this age of modern science 
and techmology'. centralisation of production is a highly 
unscientific proposition. As the Prime Ivlinister recently 
pointed out the* Industrial Revolution had to establish big 
factories because it largelv depended on coal as the source 
of power. With the invention of electricity a much larger 
degree of decentralisation is not only possible but also 
desirable. If vithin the nerct one decade or two it becomes 
possible to use Atomic energy for ciril and industrial 
purposes, decentralisation of industries would be inevitable. 
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To try to employ large-scale mechanisation in an age o£ 
Atomic energy would indeed, be highly irrational and 
unscientific. We would go a step further. Even in the age 
of modern science, too many labour-saving devices merely 
for increasing productivity of wealth are very umwse 
and even inhuman. It is astonishing to find that despite 
dizzy heights that America has achieved in the domain of 
industrial production, there are even today about ?7 lakhs 
of people who have to be maintained by the State as 
rmemployed labour. The lot of these unemployed “dole- 
eaters” is surely very unenvious; they suffer miserably not 
only physically and mentally but also morally and 
spiritually. In India, we would like to develop a system 
of decentralised industrial economy which would provide 
work to aU rather than “doles” to some. We are not against 
efficiency and technological progress provided it promotes 
human welfare and evolution. In computing the costs of 
production through merely mechanical devices, we should 
never lose sight of the social costs which are involved in 
hmnan suffering and degradation as a result of unemploy- 
ment. In other words, our ideal should be “economic 
efficiency” and not merely “mechanical efficiency.” Mere 
technological progress results in society where “wealth 
accumulates, but men decay.” 

These days, we hear much about the urgent need for 
“capital formation”. We are told by financial “experts” 
that economic development specially under a backivard 
economy cannot be achieved without finding more capital 
for further investment. This is, of course, true to a large 
extent. But it is no use reducing this idea to a dogma or 
an economic creed. To my mind, much more important 
than capital formation is the urgent need for setting up 
an organisation for harnessing the idle man-power of India 
for developmental purposes. It is evident that even for 
utilising this unemployed man-power, some amount of 
capital would be essential. But the fact remains that our 
real capital in India is that of “enforced idleness” which 
could be very profitably used as “spontaneous activity” for 
re-building Nev/ India of our dreams. Instead of talking 
too much about “capital formation”, it would, therefore, be 
more appropriate to discuss the problems of “labour 
organisation”. Our industrialists and economic “experts” 
have turned the question of capital formation into a bogey 
and even a myth; it is high time the myth is exploded with 
understanding and constructive criticism. 

It is said that ours is a “mixed economy” in which the 
private sector must be given ample scope for expansion and 



development. It is also contended that process of rational- 
isation is almost inevitable under a mixed type of economy. 
To be frank, we do not very much rebsh the term “mixed” 
economy; it savours of mixed or confused thinidng and 
indecisive action. A much better word for the kind of 
“golden mean” economy that we visualise would, perhaps, 
be a “balanced” or “middle” economy. We desire to avoid 
both the extremes of capitalism and totahtarianism by 
follovnng the middle way of decentrahsed econom}’- for 
consumer goods industries and nationahsation of the ‘key’ 
or mother industries. We have no doubt in our minds that 
this type of “middle economy” is the best for India under 
the existing circumstances. The canting critic turns round 
and remarks: “By encouraging cottage and village industries 
in the country, you shall only distribute poverty.” The 
industriahsts are now trying to use this remark almost as 
a slogan to damn cottage and small-scale industries. We 
desire to stoutly refute the imphcations of this unfair and 
unjust remark. If fruits of latest technique and research 
are made available to the cottage and village industries, v/e 
are sure that their efficiency and productive capacity would 
improve considerably. In fact, even a world-renovmed 
industriahst like Henry Ford admits that, “as a general 
rule, a large plant is not economical” and that “big business 
must scatter through the country not only to obtain the 
lowest costs but also to spend the money of production 
among the people who produce the product.” At any rate, 
we would earnestly plead for the redistribution even of 
“poverty” in order to stop %vithout any further delay this 
\ailgar display of wealth in our country in. the form of 
“cocktail” parties, receptions, palacial houses and luxury 
cars. New India of Gandhiji’s dreams is now taking shape 
and the gaping gulf between the rich and the poor cannot 
be tolerated any further. 


April 1, 1951f. 



CEILINGS ON LAND 


Tiie Five-Year Plan has made it quite clear that one 
of the basic principles of India’s land policy ought to be 
that “there should be an absolute limit to the amount of 
land which any individual may hold.” This limit or ceiling 
on land holdings wiU, naturally, have to be fixed by each 
State in accordance with its own agrarian history and 
present circumstances. The Planning Commission has, 
therefore, set up a Central Land Reforms Committee to 
assist various States in the collection of the requisite land 
data for the fixation of ceilings on existing land holdings. 
The Planning Commission has also divided large individual 
holdings into two categories; those which are so efficiently 
managed that their break-up would result in fall in 
production and those which do not meet the required 
standards. For the latter category, the Commission 
recommends that Land Management legislation should be 
undertaken by different State Governments as early as 
possible. The A.I.C.C. session at Agra also resolved that 
“the pace of progress must be quickened more specially in 
regard to land reform.” The Committee attached the 
greatest importance “to the introduction of far-reaching 
land reforms in India”. “While progress has been made in 
this direction by several State Governments, much yet 
remains to be done in order to make the actual tillers of 
the soil the owners of land.” The A.I.C.C., therefore, called 
upon all State Governments ‘^to take immediate steps in 
regard to the collection of the requisite land data and the 
fixation of ceilings on land holdings v/ith a view to 
redistribute the land, as far as possible, among landless 
workers.” 

We have no doubt in our mind that the Government 
of India, as well as the State Governments, would continue 
to give the highest priority to the introduction of far- 
reaching land reforms in India particularly relating to the 
distribution of land among the landless tillers of the soil. 
It is quite obvious that sufficient land cannot be made 
available for redistribution unless a ceiling is placed on the 
existing land holdings. It is no use satisfying ourselves 
by merely fbdng a limit on future acquisition or resumption. 
It will be hardly proper to put a ceiling on future transfers 
without touching the existing large farms running into 
hundreds or even thousands of acres. 
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We do not mean, however, that uniform ceilings should 
be fixed in all the States for all qualities of land. The 
ceilings wdU surelj- differ with different regions and 
categories of soil. We are also not pleading for a very low 
ceiling to begin with. It will not be proper to be verj' strict 
only with land-owners while glaring inequalities continue 
to exist in the other social and economic sectors of our 
national life. We do not mind if the ceilings are fixed a 
bit liberally in the initial stages. But to xry to avoid the 
fixation of any ceilings on existing holdings is highly unfair. 
"What justification is there for landov/ners to still continue 
to possess hundreds of acres while there are 4.5 million land- 
less agricultural labourers in our country’-? Land is a gift 
of Nature and can neither be increased nor decreased by 
man'. The problem of economic inequalities must, 
therefore, be tackled on the land front in the very beginning. 
Inequalities on other fronts cannot be left alone; they will 
also have to be taken up and removed in other spheres of 
property or w'ealth. The Estate Duty Act which came into 
force on 15th of October 1953 is the first step in this direc- 
tion. It has to be follov/ed up by other similar steps for 
fostering economic equality and pulling dovm the existing 
waU between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’; 

While fixing land ceilings, a few points may be borne 
in mind. Special concessions may be granted for plots of 
land which are cultivated on a cooperative basis. In order 
to save the Joint-family system from disintegration, ceilings 
for land vested in such' Joint-families may be, say, three 
times higher than those for indi\ddual famih'es. As regards 
compensation for the land made available after the fixation 
of ceilings, payment may be spread over a period of 25 or 
30 years through a Land Commission. Moreover, only the 
management of land over and above the ceilings may be 
taken over by the State without necessarily raising the 
question of compensation. As suggested by the Planning 
Commission, the State may lease out such plots of lands to 
tenants according to specific contracts and the cultivators 
may be asked to pay annual rents to the landowners through 
an" agency of* the Government. According to this 
arrangement, it wall be possible to redistribute lakhs of 
acres of land to the rural labourers without the need for 
paj-ment of compensation. 

Achar^'a Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan Yagna has been 
extremely helpful in creating a proper atmosphere for the 
enactment of suitable legislation for affecting land reforms 
in the country. In fact, the minds of the people are now 
fully ripe not only for a ceiling but also a ‘floor for large 
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farms. Vinobaji is of the view that mere fixation of ceilings 
will not be very useful for procuring enough land for 
redistribution among the landless peasantry. He holds that 
the State should now fix ‘floors’ for big farms. For example, 
the State should make available, say, 5 acres of land to each 
family which is prepared to cultivate land through its own 
labour. The question of a ceiling may be considered only 
if there is surplus land available after the redistribution of 
land among all the cultivating families. All this means 
that the country is now prepared for far-reaching land 
reforms and any attempt to delay such legislation will be 
very harmful to the cause of social and economic progress 
in India. 

All of us have to understand once for all that our 
political freedom without substantial measure of social and 
economic freedom would not be of much avail. Economic 
freedom could be attained by bridging the yawning guK 
between the rich and the poor and by pulling down the 
glaring inequalities that exist in modern society. We must 
also provide fuller employment to the millions of our 
countrymen who are today without adequate v/ork and 
livelihood. For achieving these objectives, far-reaching 
measures for the redistribution of land and national wealth 
are of paramount importance. We expect that all the 
State Governments would view this problem with a sense 
of emergency and take all the necessary steps without 
further loss of time. 


October 15, 1953. 



BHOODAN AJJD ECONOmc REVOLUTION 

Sa^odaya Sammelan at Bodh Gaya was of 
special significance from several points of view. It was 
of a very representative character this year; besides 
thousands of constructive workers from all parts of the 
country, it was attended by the President, the Vice-President 
and the Prime Minister. A munber of Ministers, both at the 
Centre and in the States, about a dozen members of the 
Parliament and important representatives of the Congress 
and the Praja-Socialist Party also participated in the 
deliberations. Acharj^a Vinoba Bhave with his Bhoodan 
Yagna has now rightly become the symbol of a great 
economic revolution which is sought to complete the process 
of political freedom through peaceful and democratic 
methods. As the resolution of the Sarva Seva Sangh 
pointed out, Bhoodan is only the first step towards the 
bloodless revolution which Vinobaji desires to bring about 
in India by the end of 1957. The year 1757 marked the 
beginning of the British rule in hadia at the battle of 
Plassey; in 1857, the people of India revolted against the 
foreign rulers and laid the foimdations of a political 
revolution in this country. Acharya Vinoba earnestly feels 
that the year 1957 must witness the success of a peaceful 
economic revolution in India. Bhoodan Yagna will 
naturally be the spearhead of this revolutionary movement; 
but the establishment of economic equalities in both rural 
and urban sections of society through a radical change in 
the basic values of life would require a far-reaching 
reorientation in the pattern of industrial organisation in 
this country. The Sarvodaya Sammelan was of the definite 
view that “a self-supporting decentralised economy” was 
the only means “for the achievement of economic 
emancipation of the people.” As regards the land policy, 
the Sammelan laid great stress on the need for redistri- 
buting the Bhoodan lands among the landless peasantry 
without any further delay. Out of about 25 lakh acres 
collected so'far, less than a lakh acres have been distributed 
among the people. The slow pace of land distribution has 
been mainly due to certain legal difiiculties as also the 
dearth of constructive workers for the purpose. We, 
therefore, welcome the decision of the Sammelan to 
expedite the process of land redistribution The target 
fixed by Vinobaji is the collection and distribution of 5 
crore acres of land by the end of 1957. The achievement 
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of this target would, sturely, require the spontaneous and 
sincere help from all sections of the public. 

Conflicting opinions were expressed at the Sammelan 
regarding the role of legislation in the task of land reforms. 
Some leaders were of the view that the Bhoodan movement 
was capable of solving the land problem in India vdthout 
the assistance of legislative measures. They went to the 
extent of stating that legislation would thv/art the very 
objective of Bhoodan by interfering with the non-violent 
process of persuasion and a change of heart. Others felt 
that land reforms could not be effected without introducing 
radical legislative measures. We think that there is no 
inherent conflict between the Bhoodan movement and the 
legislative process, the two can supplement each other for 
achieving the common objective. Acharya Vinoba has 
rendered conspicuous ser\nce to the noble cause of ushering 
in a non-violent economic revolution in this country 
through his Bhoodan and Sampatti-dan movements. But 
the popular and democratic State Governments cannot get 
rid of their own responsibilities by leaving the whole task 
of land redistribution on the shoulders of Vinobaji. They 
can undertake legislation in consultation with Acharya 
Vinoba to firrther the cause of making the actual tillers of 
the soil the owers of land. In fact, several State 
Governments have already passed Bhoodan Bills for 
facilitating transfers of land-gifts to the landless peasantry. 
Bhoodan Yagna has eminently succeeded in creating a 
healthy and favourable atmosphere for the introduction 
of far-reaching land reforms in the country; it has 
demonstrated to the world that the land problem could be 
effectively solved through peaceful methods. Suitable 
legislation to speed up and supplement this peaceful process 
should, in our opinion, be welcomed and encouraged. In 
fact, we are sorry that the pace of land reforms in India 
has been considerably slow during the last few years. 
Abolition of Zamindari and the other intermediaries in 
land was, of course, a revolutionary step. But merely this 
abolition of feudal exploitation woiild not solve the 
problem. According to the Five-Year Plan, the land 
census ought to have been completed by the end of 1953. 
It is unfortunate that the Planning Commission has not 
been able to get this important work done within the 
specified period. It is true that it would be difficult to 
undertake suitable land legislation without possessing the 
requisite facts and figures. We, therefore, suggest that the 
Planning Commission should try its best to complete the 
land census by the 15th August of this year so that 
necessary legislation in terms of the provisions in the Five- 
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-Year Plan- may be initiated by. different State Governments 
during the remaining portion of 1954 and during 1955. 

It has been pointed by some economic “experts” that 
redistribution of land would lead to a faU in production 
of food in the country. This is not a correct view of the 
problem. In fact, in China and Japan the average size of 
land holdings is only about 2 acres and yet their yield per 
acre is three times as much as that of India. Experiments 
aU over the world have amply demonstrated the truth of 
the contention that with an increase in the size of the 
farm and with the introduction of mechanical devices, 
productiwty per labourer increases; productivity per acre’ 
does not necessarily increase. As a matter of fact, in 
thickly populated countries like India, small-scale and 
intensive farming is the only correct solution of our 
economic problems. It is, of cotuse, necessary that the 
small farmers should be provided with the requisite 
facilities of good seed, manures, irrigation and cooperative 
marketing. Mechanisation in Indian agriculture should be 
imdertaken with great care and discrimination. Excessive 
use of tractors and other machines would be both 
imeconomic and inhuman in a coimtry like ours where the 
basic national problem is that of pro\dding gainful 
employment to the millions of oiu people. 

I 

One of the arguments against quick land reforms is 
that simultaneous legislation for limiting incomes in the 
urban sector should also be undertaken. Ceilings on land 
holdings should be followed by the fixation of ceilings on 
city incomes as well. We fully appreciate this \dew. It 
is quite e\ddent that an economic revolution cannot be 
confined to land alone; it must touch all sectors of our 
national economy. The existing gulf betv/een the rich 
and the poor must be bridged or filled up. We have 
abolished feudalism in land; we must now proceed to abolish 
feudalism in industry. We regard the system of Managing 
Agents in India as a relic of feudahsm. So far as we know, 
the system of Managing Agency in this shape and form 
does not exist in any other civilised and industrialised 
country in the world. It was a creation of alien rulers 
in this land. It must, therefore, be radically trans- 
formed v/ithout further loss of time. The existing 
Indian Companies Law should be amended by the 
Government of India in such a way that the intermediaries 
between the shareholders and the Directors of industry’ 
should disappear. In fact, we should go a step further and 
gradually make' the workers themselves the ov/ners of 
industrv. This far-reaching reform in. our industrial 
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organisation is absolutely essential for achie^’ing a real 
economic revolution in India. It must be fully realised 
by all of us that our democracy cannot succeed as a political 
ideal unless it is achieved as an economic ideal. Political 
freedom without social and economic freedom would 
remain a vacant dream. Land is a gift of Nature; it can 
neither be increased nor decreased by man. Its redistri- 
bution on a more equitable basis is, therefore, of paramount 
importance and land reforms should naturally receive the 
highest priority. But such land legislation must be 
quickly followed by industrial reforms which would set 
into motion the process of economic equality and social 
justice in the urban areas. 


May 1, 195Jf. 



ehifloyment, more employment! 


It is but proper that the problem of emplojmient Ls 
novy- being given the foremost place in aU our schemes of 
national planning. It is one of the main directive 
.principles of our Constitution that “the citizens have the 
right to_ an adequate means of livelihood.” It is, therefore, 
a constitutional obligation on the part of the Government 
to provide gainful employment to every able-bodied citizen 
of ;fcdia. V/e are glad to notice that the Government of 
India and the Planning Commission have recognised the 
urgency of the problem and have placed before the public 
certain schemes for finding more avenues of emplo3mient 
in the coimtry. Instead of always talking of Unemployment 
in negative terms, we prefer to discuss various points 
relating to the positive aspect of providing more employ- 
ment to the whoUy unemployed or partially employed 
people of India. We also deprecate the tendency on behalf 
of certain political parties in the country to exploit even a 
common problem of this nature for political or party 
purposes. The programme to observe the Independence 
Anniversary as “Anti-Unemplo3mient Day” was, to say the 
least, unbecoming of any political party. Although we 
otirselves have been critical of the achievements of the 
Government and desire that the pace of progress in the 
economic sphere should be quickened a great deal, we are 
convinced that it is unpatriotic to under-rate our successes 
and observe the Anniversary of our Freedom as a Black 
Day. Our achievements in various fields of national 
progress compare favourably with those of any country 
in the world. But we do not desire to rest on our oars; 
the Congress and the Governments are fully alive to the 
economic problems and are determined to do their best to 
solve them to the best of their ability. 

The Planning Commission have circulated to the State 
Govermnents an Eleven-Point Programme for combating 
Unemployment in the country. This programme includes 
the provision of adequate assistance to the establishment 
of small industries and businesses, the training of techni- 
cal personnel, development of road transport, slum clear- 
ance schemes and the construction of houses for the low- 
income groups in urban areas, and the setting up of work 
and training camps for re-orienting the outlook of the 
educated classes. This programme is meant to be a short- 
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there are any visible signs of the implementation 
of this policy. 

The Commercial policy of Imports and Exports also 
needs further examination from the standpoint of providing 
fuller employment to the masses through the development 
of nev/ industries in India. It is not an inspiring sight to 
see most of the New Delhi shops full of foreign articles 
at a time v/hen we are seriously planning to build up the 
economic structure of our country by undertaking 
ambitious schemes of industrialisation. It is true that the 
people should imbibe the spirit of Swadeshi and patronise 
home-made goods. It is also true that Indian manufacturers 
should take special care to improve the quality of their 
products and should not try to misuse the spirit of Swadeshi 
among the poor consumers. It is, however, equally 
necessary that the Government of India should once again 
scrutinise the long list of articles which are stiU allowed 
to be imported from foreign lands. It is argued that a few 
consumer goods are allowed to be imported so that the 
quality of goods may not go down. It is an argument which 
fails to carry conviction. If the Indian producers are given 
a vuder scope of selling their goods, more manufacturers 
will enter into production in accordance with the well- 
known economic lav/s and mutual competition would tend 
to push up the quality of products. We see absolutely no 
reason why consumer goods like second-hand clothes, 
bottled and canned fruits and vegetables, crockery, biscuits, 
cakes and confectionery, artificial silk fabrics, handloom and 
book-binding, cloth, hosiery and toilet goods etc. are still 
being imported by us. We have also allowed a number of 
foreign firms to run consumer goods industries v/ithin the 
country with the result that our own industries With wholly 
Indian"^ capital have suffered a serious set-back. In this 
connection, the Government should re\iew the vrorMng of 
foreign-owned units in the manufacture of soaps, chocolates, 
foimtain-pen inks, tooth-brushes and pastes, cold drinks like 
Cocacola etc. The Stores Purchase Policy of the Union 
and State Governments also requires radical changes with 
a view to patronising Indian-made and specially cottage- 
made products even though they may be costlier in the 
beginning. 

Above aU. our educational policy must undergo far- 
reaching changes. We welcome the scheme of the ^.limstry 
of Education to open a large number of one-teacher 
schools in the rural areas to absorb thousands of ^the 
educated xinemployed young men in India. But is this 
enough? What about the ever-growing number of 
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matriculates and graduates that still continue to be 
manufactured every year by the existing type of schools 
and colleges? The number of passes in the Matriculation, 
Intermediate, B.A. and B.Sc. examinations during 1949-50 
was 2,78,400. In 1951-52, the figure had swollen to 3,74,900. 
In Uttar Pradesh alone, the number of students taking the 
Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations was 1,50,000 
in 1952; in 1953 it had increased to 2,59,000. What is the 
Ministry of Education doing to stop this rising flood of 
educated boys and girls in our country? The present type 
of schools and colleges imparting the so-called liberal 
education have had their day; they must now cease to be. 
It is almost a crime against society to permit their 
expansion further. Our new educational institutions 
should be in the nature of Occupational Institutes or 
Polytechnics which prepare our boys and girls for specific 
vocations in life. There should be the closest coordination 
and integration between our educational and industrial 
programmes. The Government or the Planning Commis- 
sion must indicate from time to time the types of courses 
for v/hich there is likely to be a growing demand for the 
fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan. Admissions to various 
technical courses will then be adjusted and regulated 
accordingly by the educational institutions and the 
guardians. Although education is a State subject under 
the present Constitution, the Ministry of Education can do 
a lot to revolutionise the existing system of education 
which is wholly unsuited to the vital needs of the nation. 
It is, of course, risky to try to move too fast, but the risk 
in not moving fast enough is also a potential danger to the 
new type of democracy in this ancient land of ours. 

Gandhiji had told us that to a poor and hungry man 
God could appear only in the form of bread or a bowl of 
rice. To millions of our unemployed countrymen, the 
National Plan can have some meaning only if it gives them 
work and bread. Instead of asking for “Light, more 
Light”, they want us to provide them with Employment, 
more Employment. 


September 1, 1953. 



ECONOMICS OF FLOOD CONTROL 

This year, imllions of people have been severely 
affected by unprecedented floods in Uttar Pradesh, Eihar, 
West Bengal and Assam. It is estimated that about 20 
million people including those of East Bengal are in the grip 
of one of the worst floods of the' century which have 
swamped a one thousand-mile long belt in the fertile Ganga- 
Brahmaputra valley. In Bihar alone 80 lakhs of peonle have 
suffered heavily and it is estimated that there has* been a 
total loss of about Rs. 50 crores. Fortunately, the loss of 
human lives has been comparatively small, although the loss 
of cattle wealth would run into thousands. The rush of the 
flood was so sudden and powerful that even some elephants 
were washed down the Himalayas into North Bihar. There 
has been severe damage to the standing crops of paddy and 
maize. The agriculturists tried to obtain rice seedlings from 
distant places for re-plantation. But a second rise in the 
rivers has washed away these re-plantations and the plight 
of the people is, indeed, too deep for tears. 

I had the opportunity of visiting the flood-affected 
regions of North Bihar recently. Instead of flying in the 
air, I tried to visit a number of marooned villages in the 
interior walking on foot in mud and travelling on boat, 
motor-trolly and trains. It must be said to the credit of the 
Bihar Government that they had imdertaken comprehensive 
relief measures expeditiously and efficiently. Foodgrains 
had been rushed to all the villages and medical units were 
working with a sense of urgency to prevent the outbreak of 
epidemics. Official help in the form of loans as well as 
gratuitous relief was being rendered systematically by the 
State Government. The Union Minister for Irrigation and 
Power also visited the flood affected regions in Bihar, 
Bengal and Assam along with a number of engineers and 
other technical experts. But the extent of damage and 
human suffering is so vast that merely official help vdll not 
be adequate. Considerable non-official assistance should, 
therefore, be organised speedily and effectively. Besides 
foodgrains, the people in these areas urgently require 
clothing. There were thousands of women who found it 
difficult even to hide their shame. Millions of children ran 
about almost completely naked because their parents had 
lost all their belongings in the recent floods. The means of 
communications have become very difficult because of the 
breaches in roads and railway lines. 
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Despite all these calamities, I was surprised to find that 
the morale of the people was high and their spirit unbroken. 
Thousands of people who met me at the railway stations 
and in the immdated villages agreed that the Government 
was trying to do all that was humanly possible within their 
limited financial resources. But they did not like to live 
on charities, gratuitous relief and loans. They desired that 
the Government should undertake immediate measures for 
controlling the floods on a permanent basis. The people 
also suggested that they should be ^ven some work in the 
form of small and cottage industries for eking out their 
livelihood. For example, Khadi manufacture, soap and 
basket making, fisheries, wood work and leather work could 
be organised on a co-operative basis for affording employ- 
ment to millions of people who are without any work. 
They also suggested that the Government should prepare 
schemes for building earth embankments on both sides of 
Kosi, Kamala, Buri, Gandak and Baghihau rivers for 
controlling annual floods. The people assured me that 
they would be gladly wiUihg to render voluntary manual 
labour in order to complete these projects at an- early date. 
They are not so much interested in knowing about long- 
term schemes which will be completed in five or seven 
years. They, naturally, are anxious to know as to how 
much work will be completed before the beginning of the 
next monsoon in order to reduce the area of devastation 
by floods to the minimum. It was also pointed out that in 
those areas where it may not be possible to control the floods 
in the near future, the State may spread a net-work of 
tube-wells in order to enable the people to raise early 
maize crops before the outbreak of the annual monsoon, so 
that even in the case of floods it may be possible to harvest 
the crops in time. 

Recently, the Ministry of Irrigation and Power deputed 
a few eminent Indian Engineers to visit the River Valley 
Projects in China with a view to study the various flood- 
control measures on the Yellow, the Huai, the Yangtze and 
other rivers. In the course of their preliminary report, the 
Engineers pointed out that the work of flood control in 
China mainly consists in strengthening of old dykes built 
centuries ago on both banks of the rivers and constructing 
new ones wherever necessary. Previously, the dykes were 
constructed by local land owners in scattered areas. The 
present unified planning of the Government has resulted 
in an efficient system of dyke protection to the lands. The 
Engineers have also pointed out that “the speed with which 
the works have been completed in China is unique.” 
One of the most important and largest irrigation canals 
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constructed in China, the entire lengths of which is 100 
niiles involving 247 crore eft. of earth-work was completed 
. in the course of 80 days. “There was no machinerv and 
the entire earth-work including excavation, transport and 
tamping was done by human labour. The finished work 
is neat arid the canal is functioning efficiently.” The 
Indian Engineers further remark that “such speed of 
construction of earth-work on canals has not been achieved 
in India or anywhere else in the world even with the help 
of heavy earth-work equipment.” The report of the 
En^eers further points out that the Chinese Government 
have been able to mobilise millions of people and imbue 
them with enthusiasm. 

It is always good to learn from the experience of 
other countries, specially our neighbour countries like 
China. But we are rather surprised to find that the 
eminent Indian Engineers could understand the value of 
harnessing manual labour for undertaking various river- 
valley projects only after their visit to China. Even in 
North Bihar, I found that the people with the help of the 
Government had constructed about 100-mile long embank- 
ments on the Gandak river himdred years ago. These 
embankments, which were completed mostly by human 
labour, 'have stood in good stead all these years, so much 
^ that even this year the river Gandak has not done any 
damage to the adjoining areas. We pointed out some 
months ago that the use of cement-concrete in the construc- 
tion of river-valley projects in India was indiscriminate and 
that more attention should be paid to the utilisation of 
hixman labour for providing employment to millions of our 
people. We do not know whether this point has been consi- 
dered seriously by our engineers even now. In their anxiety 
to complete the Projects quickly and to appear very modern, 
they have imported heavy machinery from foreign 
coimtries unnecessarily. When the people of China can 
complete their big projects with manual labour in record 
time, why can we not do the same in our country? My 
visit to the flood-affected areas in Bihar has convinced me 
that the Indian people are second to none in their 
patriotism, perseverance, hard work and enthusiasm. The 
only problem is to organise them properly in accordance 
with systematic plans and technical advice. It is the duty 
of the Indian Engineers, therefore, to prepare such schemes 
without further loss of time and call upon the people to 
execute them with a sense of urgency. 

' I have no doubt in rriy mind that our people will never 
fan us. . It is absolutely essential that as soon as the flood 
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CHINA AND INDIA: A COMPARISON 

Everybody taU^s of China these days. There is no 
, harm in talkiiig about a neighbouring and friendly country 
which is bound to India by cultural ties through the ages. 
But it is certainly wrong to under-rate our ov/n achieve- 
ments and ltd! ourselves into the delusion that China has 
found a panacea for all the ills from which India suffers. 
We have full admiration for what China has been able to 
achieve during the last three years in various phases of 
national life. She has been able to fight successfully the 
twelve-year old inflation; nation-wide agrarian reforms 
have liberated the peasants from feudal tyranny; vast river 
projects have been instituted to change the face of nature 
and supply power and irrigation; new factories have been 
bxnlt and new mines opened. The new Chinese 
Government has also succeeded considerably in checldng 
corruption and inefficiency in administration and in 
increasing agricultural and industrial production to an 
appreciable degree. But we cannot afford to forget that 
China has adopted the path of dictatorship and totalitarian- 
ism. • Chairman Mao Tse-tung has coined a new term for 
such a political organisation and calls it the “People’s 
democratic dictatorship.” It is, however, quite clear that 
this new administrative pattern will be almost the same 
as the well-kno%vn “dictatorship of the proletariat” which, 
while solving certain problems, has given rise to a host of 
other problems through the regimentation of mind, men 
and machines. V/hile India won her political freedom 
against an alien rule through peaceful and non-\dolent 
methods and established a broad-based democratic State, 
China suffered a prolonged agony of Civil War arid founded 
a ‘one-partj’’’ dictatorship through blood and \aolence. 

It is true that India’s Independence was less 
spectacular; it v/as a smooth and peaceful transfer of 
political power with hardly any changes in the administra- 
tive machinery. We were surely spared from a number of 
hardships and agonies which come in the wave of a \dolent 
revolution. But India had also to inherit many ills and 
shortcomings of the British administrative^ set-up which 
still continue to be a source of hindrance in our path of 
quick progress. Nevertheless, it ^vill be improper to 
imdervalue our own achievements during the last six years 
of freedom. India had to face, the stupendous task of 
rehabilitating about 75 lakhs of people uprooted from 
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Pakistan. Thanks to our able leadership and administrative 
planning, our country has been able to solve the problem 
of displaced persons better than many other nations of the 
world. We have so far spent about 180 crores of rupees 
on relief and rehabilitation; about 2,00,000 refugees have 
been placed in jobs through the Emplojrment Exchanges; 
over 80,000 have been absorbed in the Union and State 
Government offices. The Government has succeeded in 
settling about 16 lakh' and 25 thousand people on land in 
different parts of the country. Provision has been made 
for about 25 lakh displaced persons in evacuee houses or 
new tenements and there is a proposal to construct 30,000 
new tenements during the current financial year. Besides 
solving the onerous and arduous task of rehabihtation, the 
Government of India integrated 600 and odd feudal States 
into the Union within a few months after Independence. 
Thanks to the vhsdom and foresight of the late Sardar 
Patel, this process of consolidation without a fireshot was 
unprecedented in the history of the world. India wa^ also 
able to frame and inaugurate a new Constitution within 
two and a half years of political freedom. This Consti- 
tution, based on democracy and adult franchise, is, surely, 
one of the best among the constitutions of the world. 
Within two years of the framing of the Constitution, the 
Government of India could prepare the electoral rolls of 
about 18 crore adult voters in the country and successfully 
hold the General Elections on an unprecedented scale in 
the annals of public administration. During the last six 
years, India has enjoyed political stability and ci\dc peace 
which are rare commodities in Asia and even other parts 
of the globe. Besides political freedom, India has also 
prepared and launched her First Five-Year Plan for the 
attainment of social and economic freedom. Although our 
Plan is not very ambitious, it is the first Plan of its kind 
under a democratic set-up and occupies a unique place in 
the history of economic planning in the West as well as in 
the East. Community Projects covering about 50,000 
wllages in the country have already been started and the 
National Extension Service is expected to serve all the 
5^ lakh villages within a period of 7 or 8 years. About 800 
crores of rupees are being spent on giant multi-purpose 
River Valley Projects which wiU irrigate about 17 million 
acres and generate 1.5 million K.W. of electric power. A 
chaiii of National Laboratories has been set up in India for 
conducting Research in different fields of modern science. 
Besides the expansion of industries in the private sector, 
the Government has been able to start key industries like 
the Sindri Fertiliser Factory, the Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Works, Indian Telephone Factory, the Hindustan Shipyard, 
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the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., the Machine Tool Factory, the 
National Instruments Factory and the Oil Refineries. A 
Scheme for the erection of a 100-crore Iron and Steel Plant 
has ^0 been finalised recently. Far-reaching land reforms, 
abolishing Zamindari and other feudal rights, have been 
enacted in almost all the States in India. More radical 
measures in the form of the fixation of ceilings on land hold- 
ings are being adopted by different State Governments. 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan movement has shown a 
novel way of sohdng the problem of land redistribution 
though peaceful and non-\dolent means. The collection of 
aoout 21 lakh acres of land so far through voluntary dona- 
tions is unique in the annals of human relationships in the 
world. All these are remarkable achievements of Free India 
for which we should aU be legitimately proud. There is, 
however, no cause for complacency; we must not rest on our 
laurels and try to subsist on the past achievements. We 
should constantly review our faults and shortcomings and 
quicken the pace of progress in the social and economic 
spheres. 

We should look at China in a spirit of health 3 /' emulation. 
We should admire her achievements but should not be blind 
to the other side of the picture. We hear very much about 
the land reforms in Chhia. But do w^e know that there is 
still the system of individual proprietorship in land and 
that the new Chinese Government has not yet taken away 
land owned by “rich peasants” and cultivated by themselves 
or by “hired labour”? Portions of land rented out by rich 
peasants have also remained imtouched The Agrarian 
Reform Law provides that “land and other properties of 
the middle peasants (including well-to-do middle peasants) 
shall be protected from infringement.” In certain respects, 
therefore, the land reforms in China are even less 
revolutionary than those of India. In the industrial sphere, 
China is still following the system of “mixed economy”. in 
which there is great scope for private enterprises; in fact 
about 805c of the trade capital in China consists of “private 
capital enterprise.” These capitalists in China are, of cormse, 
called by a high-soimding name “national bourgeoisie”. As 
Dr. Gyan Chand recently observed, private enterprise in 
China" v/as “not merely tolerated, but v/as assigned an 
integral part in national development projects.” Even 
enthusiastic Communist workers do not hope that China 
will be in a position to achieve full Socialism in less than 
twenty years. A study of labour lav/s and regulations in 
China will indicate that they are not very much more 
progressive than those in India. So far as Law reforms 
are concerned, China has scrapped the old legal system and 
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has evolved a new type of People’s Courts in which there 
is not much room for professional lawyers. It cannot, 
however, be claimed that the Chinese Courts follow any 
codified laws yet; the personal factor counts for much in 
the administration of Justice. The Government of India 
has now announced the introduction of a legislation 
incorporating far-reaching Law reforms in the country. 
China and India can both learn from each other in this 
sphere. The Chinese Schools, Colleges and Universities 
have, undoubtedly, changed a great deal. But well-known 
Indian educationists like Dr. Amarnath Jha and Prof. 
Mujeeb have not been impressed by the new educational 
and cultural standards. The Chinese Universities have 
huge hbraries but teach hardly anything except the 
writings of Lenin, Marx and Mao. There is not much 
“academic freedom” in these educational institutions; 
indoctrination and “brain-washing” of the young boys and 
girls is not very conducive to the growth of balanced and 
broad-based thinking. The freedom of Press and 
expression, whatever may be said to the contrary, is also 
considerably curtailed. There is, perhaps, some freedom 
of self-criticism within the Party; but there is not much 
scope for the freedom of expression in general. Tall claims 
are made for a great increase of production in the 
agricultural and industrial sectors. We are told that the 
production has “doubled” or “trebled”. But there are no 
reliable and scientific statistics yet to indicate the exact 
position. It is surprising to know that China is now 
preparing for its First Census on a nation-wide scale. The 
Communist countries have developed a special technique 
of world-wide publicity through wWch only the bright side 
of the picture is made known to the public. We must 
admit that India has yet to learn the art and science of 
proper publicity. We should not, of course, indulge in one- 
sided propaganda; but our achievements should be properly 
presented to the people to arouse their enthusiasm and to 
clear certain misconceptions. In India we are averse to 
the importing of foreign experts. But do we know that, 
according to figures given by Karanjia himself, there are 
60,000 Russian experts in China at present? India has been 
able to evolve a positive policy of neutrality in international 
affairs. But has China been able to develop her own 
personality apart from that of the U.S.S.R. 

Let us, therefore, not lose our sense of proportion. 
China has, undoubtedly, been able to achieve much during 
the last three years. India also has many creditable 
achievements to her credit. In both countries, there is still 
much that remains to be done. We should, therefore, 
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approach the task of improving the social and economic 
conditions of the masses in a spirit of humility and ser\i.ce. 
It is no use extolling one country to the skies at the cost 
of the other. China has chosen the path of totalitarianism 
although it may be pleasantly termed as the “dictatorship 
of the masses.” India is wedded to the method of 
democracy and peaceful revolution for the attainment of 
social and economic ends. It is wrong to think that the 
totalitarian method is always fast and that the democratic 
way is necessarily slow. Given the will and clarity of 
vision, democracy can be as fast, if not faster, as dictator- 
ship. Democratic functioning of a State is also more sure, 
steady and lasting. We should, therefore, trj^ to learn the 
good points of China as also those of other countries of the 
world. But v^e should always hear in mind that each 
country has to pursue her path of salvation according to 
her ovm genius and culture and traditions. It is good to 
be critical of our own achievements. But to decry our own 
work and unduly praise the work of another country will 
be, to say the least, unpatriotic. We earnestly believe that 
India is a land of destiny and has a definite message to give 
to the world. That message is the message of Gandhi, 
Nehru and Vinoba. It is our sacred duty to keep this 
message always in our thoughts and to ^ our utmost to 
im.plement that message with humility, faith and 
determination. 


Septeniber lo, 1953. 



TOWARDS A NEW TAXATION POLICY 


After the attainment of political freedom in India, the 
process of Independence can be regarded as complete only 
if we are able to achieve economic freedom for the common 
man. According to the Directive Principles of State Policy, 
as laid down in the Indian Constitution, it is the duty of 
the Government to secure “an adequate means of 
livehhood” to all citizens and to see to it that “the operation 
of the economic system does not result in the concentration 
of wealth and means of production to the common 
detriment.” The State is supposed to “make effective 
provision for securing the right to work, to education and 
to pubhc assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, 
sickness and disablement, and in other cases of undeserved 
want.” The Constitution also enjoins the State “to secure 
by suitable legislation or economic organisation or in any 
other way, to all workers, agricultural, industrial or 
otherwise, work, a living wage, conditions of work ensuring 
a decent standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and 
social and cultural opportunities” and, in particular, to 
endeavour “to promote cottage industries on an individual 
or cooperative basis In rural areas.” It is obvious that 
these objectives can be attained by the reorientation of oiur 
existing economic system on a planned basis. The First 
Five-Year Plan is essentially based on the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution and recomm.ends that the 
aim of planning ought to be “the reduction of economic 
inequalities” through a rational and equitable system of 
taxation. 

Economic planning can be based either on totalitarian 
methods involving “a violent overturning of society” or on 
peaceful and democratic methods resulting in the good- 
will and cooperation of all sections of society. India has 
wilfully chosen the democratic method as a better way of 
achieving the cherished goal of a Welfare State. It is 
wrong to think that the democratic process is necessarily 
a slower procep as compared to the authoritarian method. 
We have decided to follow the pattern of a middle 
economy — ^I do not like the word “mixed economy” — which 
avoids the two extremes of Capitalism and Communism. 
This is also the kind of an economic order that the Father 
of the Nation visualised for Free India. In order to bring 
about a new socio-economic order of this type it is 
absolutely essential to undertake suitable legislation for 
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speeding up far-reaching reforms relating to land, agricul- 
ture, industry, administration and public finance. The 
importance of the work entrusted to the Taxation Enquiry 
Commission, therefore, cannot be over-estimated. Public 
finance. in the modern world is a very valuable medium of 
economic planning and must be utilised as such wth a 
sense of urgency". 

It is not correct to say that the burden of taxation in 
India is already very heavy and that there is not much 
scope for further taxation. The proportion of taxation to 
INTational Income in India is only about 7 per cent as 
compared with 21 per cent in Ceylon, 16 per cent in Egypt, 
26 per cent in U.S.A., and 41 per cent in the United 
Kingdom. It is also interesting to know that whereas only 
6.24 per cent of the population pay income-tax in India, the 
relevant percentage is as much as 44 per cent in the United 
Kingdom, 37 per cent in the U.S.A., 34 per cent in Australia, 
and 20 per cent in Canada. There is, undoubtedly, enough 
scope for taxation in our country, specially in view of the 
numerous development plans which would, in turn, raise 
the taxable capacity of the people. As the late R. C. Dutt 
wrote in his “Economic History of India,” taxation raised 
by a Government “is like the moisture of the earth sucked 
up by the Srm to be returned to the earth as fertilising 
rain.” In fact, everything depends on the piuposes for 
which increased taxation is spent. If the masses of India 
are comdnced that additional taxes raised from them are 
going to be spent by the Government for their benefit as 
^so for the welfare of the succeeding generations, they 
will not grudge the imposition of more taxes. But it is 
necessary that, besides the benefit principle, the principle 
of ability to pay is also constantly kept in mind. In an 
imder-developed country like India, both direct and indirect 
taxes vdll have to raise the necessary revenues from all 
sections of the population. The poor, the middle and the 
upper classes will be required to share the burden in 
proportion to their capacity. 

There is, at present, a gaping gulf between the Tiaves’ 
and the ‘have-nots’; this gifif must be filled up quickly and 
systematically through a more rational and just system 
of taxation in the country. The poor will gladly bear the 
additional burden of taxation only if they honestly feel 
that the State is out to establish greater economic equalities 
by levelling down the rich. In the existing social and 
economic order, it must be admitted that even after the 
advent of political freedom there has been no reduction in 
the glaring inequalities in society. How can the poor 
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masses be expected, therefore, to feel a glow of real 
freedom? And unless they experience this “glow”, it is 
futile to expect from them their willing cooperation in the 
great and onerous task of building up a new and prosperous 
India. 1 suggest that the aim of our economic policy ought 
to be to secure a minimum monthly income of Rs. 100 to 
an average family and to try to impose a ceiling on higher 
incomes at 20 times the minimum, i.e. Rs. 2,000 per month. 
It should also be borne in mind that the ratio of 1 : 20 may 
be brought down to 1 : 10 within a reasonable period of 
time. 

Let me now make a few concrete proposals for 
achieving the objectives mentioned above ; 

1. The rich people should be made to realise that if 
democracy has to succeed in India, they must willingly 
and gracefully agree to part with their wealth through 
additional taxation for the weKare of the masses. It is 
true that there are only 1,286 persons in this country whose 
income is above Rs. 1,50,000 a year. But it is also true 
that there is an amount of Rs. 20 crores which escapes the 
net of tax-gatherers every year. Both the rich sections of 
society as well as the Government must try their best to 
make available this substantial amount to the public 
exchequer every year. Evasion of taxes should be 
regarded as a great national sin almost bordering on treason 
and, if necessary, should be punished as such. 

2. Rates of income-tax and super-tax should be made 
steeper after the annual income of Rs. 50,000. There should 
also be different rates for earned and unearned incomes. A 
system of allowances based on the size of the family may 
be introduced in India, more or less on the U.K. model. 
It is not correct to think that such allowances will 
encourage larger famihes in the already over-populated 
country. 

3. The Estate Duty rates are quite low, to begin with. 
They should be increased upto 75 per cent on estates above 
one crore. There should, however, be no undue harassment 
and greater facilities may be provided to the assessees to 
deposit estate duties in advance during their life time. 
Proceeds of Estate Duty should be ear-marked for the 
development of rural areas. 

4. Higher rates of Sales tax should be imposed on 
luxury goods' and the products of cottage and village 
industries should be fully exempted from such tax. 



Government of India should try to bring about uniformity 
in Sales tax in different States as early as possible. 
Problems relating to inter-State trade must also be resolved 
without any further delay. Single-point Sales Tax should 
be preferred to multi-point tax. Disposal of cases should 
be quick and all unjustified harassment should be avoided. 
Rules of procedure should be rendered as simple as 
possible. 

5. The existing system of land revenue should be 
replaced by a system of agricultural income-tax. .All land 
holdings yielding annual incomes below a minimum should 
be completely exempted from tax or revenue and higher 
agricultural incomes should be taxed at steep rates. Such 
a system will promote quicker redistribution of land on a 
more equitable basis. 

6. Feudalism in land has been, more or less, abolished 
in India. It is now high time that feudalism in industry 
is also abolished. The system of Managing Agents is a 
relic of feudalism and must be radically overhauled. The 
Companies Amendment Bill introduced in the Parliament 
does not go far enough; it should be followed by a more 
comprehensive legislative measmre as early as possible. 
In the meantime, there should be imposed a ceiling on 
• dividends at the rate of 6 per cent and on the remuneration 
granted to Managing Agents at the rate of per cent of 
net profits. 

7. In order to check tax evasion and exercise a more 
effective control on private companies, the Government 
should develop a system of audit of such companies through 
State Auditors and Chartered Accoimtants. The existing 
system of private audit leads to manipulation of accounts 
for dodging the tax-gatherer. 

8. In our country there are huge amounts lying idle 
in demand deposits. A tax on idle resources would 
increase the velocity of circulation and promote greater 
employment opportunities, either through forced spending 
or through forced investment. 

9. The ultimate aim of economic policy should be to 
nationalise the key or mother industries and to decentralise 
the consumer goods industries. This objective could be 
gradually realised by imposing a cess on mill-made 
consumer goods like cloth, oil, sugar, leather, paper and 
match, and subsidizing the corresponding cottage and 
village industries. The Government have already accepted 
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fViis principle by levying a cess on mill cloth for developing 
hancfioom and Khadi. The same principle should be 
extended to other consumer goods industries also. 

10. In order to promote voluntary abdication of 
wealth by the rich in the form of charitable trusts and 
endowments, the limit of donations to charitable insti- 
tutions for specified purposes may be raised from 5 per 
cent to 10 per cent for purposes of exemption from income- 
tax. The list of specified purposes, should, of course, 
include only those items which form an integral part of 
the National Development Plan. 

11. Admirable response of the people to the scheme 
of Local Works in the Five-Year Plan clearly reveals that 
the principle of direct and visible benefit must be always 
borne in mind in drawing up a system of taxation. In 
place of direct or indirect taxes on the people for financing 
the National Plan in general, it wiU be much better to 
invite the willing cooperation of the general public in the 
form of donations in cash, kind or voluntary physical labour 
for the execution of local projects which directly satisfy 
the felt needs of the people in different areas. Provisions 
should be made for earmarking funds for specific projects 
or purposes in purchasing National Savings Certificates, 
Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates and the National 
Plan Loan Bon^. 

12. With a view to mopping up idle money resources 
in the country, special schemes should be prepared for 
extending banMng and insurance facilities to the rural 
areas. Commercial, banks may be encouraged to open their 
branches in the villages by permitting lower grades of pay 
for employees working in the rinral areas. The Postal 
Insurance Scheme, which is at present confined to Govern- 
ment servants, may be extended to the public in general 

13. In order to earn larger Customs revenues as well 
as to protect indigenous small-scale and cottage industries, 
higher import duties should be levied on luxury goods like 
cosmetics, perfumes, 'canned fruits, crockery, biscuits and 
confectione^, wines and liquors, motor cars, cigarettes, 
textile fabrics, cutlery, etc. Imports of luxuries on a large 
scale have deadened the spirit of Swadeshi among the 
people and it is, surely, very desirable to revive it for 
quickening the pace of industrial progress in India. 

14. So far, there has been a flow of tax revenues from 
the vUlages to the cities. The process must now be 
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reversed. To .begin ^vith, 50 per cent of the direct taxes 
raised from a particular area should be retained in the 
same region for purposes of local development projects. 
Further, higher irrigation rates or betterment’ le\des should 
be imposed only on those regions which have directly 
benefited as a result of better irrigational facilities. In 
, short, the benefits of additional taxation should be clearly 
visible to the people. 

15. No further flow of foreign capital for investment 
in consumer goods industries should be allowed by the 
Government. In order to' divert the existing foreign capital 
into producer goods industries, higher rates of excise and 
sales tax ihay be charged on the consumer goods of foreign 
concerns masquerading as (India) Ltd. 

16. The system of local taxation should be rendered 
more scientific and systematic. In order to assist the local 
bodies in assessing the taxes more accurately, the State 
Governments should maintain separate valuation staff and 
the cost of these - special services should be borne partly 
by the State Government and partly by the local bodies. 
Special attention shoxild be paid to unearned incomes 
accruing from land as a result of various development 
schemes. In order to curb the tendency of building palatial 
houses for displaying one’s wealth. House taxes should be 
levied at higher rates by Municipabties and Corporations. 

17. Excess Profits Tax which had become a normal 
feature of taxation during the War, may be re-introduced 
in the country with necessary adjustments in order to mop 
up special profits in certain industries. There should be 
heavy tax on speculative trading also. 

18. The people who are taxed by the State have a 
right to feel confident that the money raised from them Is 
being rightly and frugally spent by the Government for 
their welfare. The need for economy and efficiency in 
administration is, therefore, of paramount importance. 
There should be voluntary or compulsory reduction in 
higher salary grades and corruption in services must be 
rooted out effectively. People under a democracy can 
tolerate many handicaps and difficulties. But they cannot 
and should not tolerate inefficiency and, dishonesty in their 
administrative machinery. 

19. About half of our annual revenues are today spent 
on the Defence Serwces, It may not be possible to reduce 
this expenditure to. any appreciable extent in the near 
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future. But serious attempts should be made to use our 
defence forces progressively for productive and develop- 
mental purposes within the framework of our National 
Plan. t5us scheme will be helpful in lessening the need 
for higher taxation in the countr>^ The Armed forces 
could be utilised in times of peace for constructing milage 
roads, bridges, schools, hospitals, checking soil erosion, 
afforestation, shooting of wild animals that destroy 
agricultural crops, etc. 

20. Non-tax sources of revenue could also be tapped 
by the State by nationalising basic industries, establishing 
State public utility services and introducing state trading 
in certain directions, specially in the sphere of foreign 
trade. To begin with, only a few commodities should be 
chosen for State trading in order to gain the requisite 
experience. 

21. Above all, the State should try to create an 
atmosphere of austerity and hard work by setting an 
example from the top. The people cannot be expected to 
tighten their belts unless the high State dignitaries and 
officials begin by tightening their own. The vulgar display 
of riches in big cities in the form of Receptions, Dinners, 
Cocktail parties must cease. Prohibition of intoxicating 
drinks should be strictly enforced as an integral part of 
our national programme. The excise revenue that we will 
lose through Prohibition will be amply compensated by the 
additional money that will be available with the people for 
investment in productive channels. 

May 15, Wolf. 



EC0N03IICS OF ^HOOaUDAN YAGNA' 


T3ae Constitution of India lays down as one of the 
“directive principles of State policy’’ that steps should be 
taken to “make elective profusion for securing the right 
to work” and to “secure by suitable legislation or economic 
organisation or in any other waj^ to all workers, agricul- 
tural, industrial or other\'.dse, vrork, a living wage, condi- 
tions of work ensuring a decent standard of life.” Accord- 
ing to the latest Census figures of 1951, the population of 
our country is now 356.8 millions out of which about 44.8 
million are “cultivating labourers” without owning any 
land, and 5.3 million are “Non-cultivating owners of land” 
and “agricultural rent-receivers”. The total land in India 
available for cultivation, including current fallov/s and 
cultivable waste, is approximately 300 million acres. As 
is well known to all of us, the average size of holdings in 
India as compared with many other coimtries of the v/orld 
is very smalL The average size in U.P. is 6 acres, in 
k'ladras 4.5 acres, in Bengal 44 acres, in Punjab 10 acres, 
in Bihar and Orissa 45 acres and in Madhya Pradesh 8.5 
acres. Exact figures for the number of holdings above a 
ceiling of, say, ^5 acres are not available for all the States. 
There is, howex’-er, sufficient material to indicate that there 
is substantial area of land in the country which is above 
holdings of 25 acres. This land could be utilised for re- 
distribution among the landless labourers in order to solve 
the problem of imemployment and satisfy the innate hun- 
ger for land among the rural population. This, then, is the 
first basic premise of the Bhootnidan Yagna movement 
larmched by Acharya Vinoba Bhave. Land hunger is a 
legitimate and healthy desire of human beings especially 
in the countryside; like air and water, they have every 
right to possess land as well from bountiful Nature. 

Nobody has, therefore, any right to own land more than 
what he and his family can cultivate for the production of 
food articles. In fulfilment of this moral principle as well 
as its obligation under the “directives” of the Constitution, 
the State should try to redistribute land to the cultivat mg 
labourers on the widest possible scale as speedily as feasi- 
ble. The economic holding in India may range from 5 to 10 
acres of average qtiality. A ceiling of 25 acres of land xvill, 
therefore, be a reasonable proposition. 

How is this land to be redistributed? In the Com- 
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munist coxintries, landlords have been expropriated v/ith- 
out compensation. Under the Fundamental Rights of the 
Indian Constitution, however, it is obligatory for the State 
to pay compensation for acquiring land. No rate of com- 
pensation has been laid down in the Constitution. But it 
is quite evident that even a low rate would nm into crores 
of rupees which a poor country like ours can ill afford to 
pay. What then is the remedy? Vinoba is trying his best 
to meet the challenge of Communism by demonstrating to 
the world that, through non-violence and persuasion, the 
landlords can be xurged to give away their surplus lands to 
the landless people without any compensation. He has 
already collected about 3.5 lacs of acres so far through his 
“Bhoomidan Yagna” movement. As Robert Trumbull wrote 
in the New York Times Magazine, Acharya Vinoba “walks 
from village to village preaching that those who have much 
should give to those who have nothing.” Vinoba’s novel 
method has attracted and inspired millions of people, both 
rich and poor, and he is known as “The God who gives away 
land.” It is true that Acharya Vinoba is not expected to 
solve the whole problem of land re-distribution in the coun- 
try single-handed. But his “Bhoomidan” movement is 
surely paving the way for a speedy and satisfactory land 
reform to be followed by Government legislation in due 
course. Vinoba’s land movement is, indeed, the only effec- 
tive coimterblast to the Communist activities in India. 

Some doubts have been raised regarding the policy of 
redistribution of land followed by Acharya Vinoba Bhave. 
The Planning Commission in their Draft Outline of the 
Five-Year Plan Have suggested that unit of land cultiva- 
tion should be the whole area of a village on a co-operative 
basis. They have also advocated the establishment of 
“roistered farms” on a fairly large-scale and mechanised 
basis. Acharya Vinoba, on the other hand, strongly feels 
that, to begin wth, land should be distributed to the land- 
less labourers in small plots of about live to ten acres in 
accordance with the quality of land and facilities of irri- 
gation. ... 

Instead of trying to pool the land, attempts should be 
made to introduce co-operative endeavour in the main agri- 
cultural operations like ploughing, weeding, harvesting. Co- 
operative Societies may also be formed for marketing, pur- 
chase of seeds, machinery and manures, etc. In other words, 
we may encourage “Co-operative Better Farming” rather 
than “Co-operative Joint Farming.” Apart from satisfying 
the land hunger of a large number of people, small-scale 
farming would also be more productive through efficient 



■and intensive cultivation on a family basis. It is wrong to 
-tbink that large-scale farming is more economic and efficient 
than small-scale family agriculture. This view is not a 
-sentimental or mediaeval conception; it is based on hard 
facts of human nature and p^chology. It is supported by 
:a large number of economic thinkers and is based on 
practical experience. 


^‘One of the immediate needs of the country,” observes 
Prof. C. N. Vakil in his Planning for a Shortage Economy, 
“is to hasten the pace of land redistribution. WTiatever be 
the merits of large-scale ownership of wealth in a non-agri- 
cultural form of actiwty, so long as agriculture continues 
to be a.v/ay of life, rural opinion which is more and more 
becoming conscious of the reforms introduced in other coun- 
tries .... v/ill never tolerate any piece of land reform 
which does not think in terms of redistribution of land and 
the splitting up of large-sized holdings.” 

Sir Malcolm Darling in a recent article in the Manches- 
ter Guardian on Co-operative Farming in Yugoslavia 
obsemms that “The experiment has not only set peasant 
against peasant but many peasants against the State. Even 
■crop yields in the collective sector differ little from those 
in the private sector.” There is “inefficiency and waste, 
bureaucratic methods and internal conflicts shirking and 
loafing.” 

In a recent publication entitled IVIars against the Pea- 
sant, Prol klitrany points out how in Eastern Europe small- 
scale farms have persisted successfully despite the Marxian 
theory of large-scale agriculture. Dr. Mitrany also opines 
that even v/here large-scale farming has been successful 
commercially “it- has been apt to prove costly nationally 
because it exhausts the stored goodness of the soil.” Prac- 
tical experience in farming has amply demonstrated the 
fact that large-scale and mechanised farming often results 
in increased productivity per man but not per acre. 

kir. Massingham in his book The Small Farmer makes 
the following categorical statement: 

“Taking into accoimt human limitations and other natu- 
ral factors v.'ealtb per acre (both finput’ and 'ou-^ut ) tends 
to move in inverse ratio to size of holding.” This is rnainly 
due to “a jiersistent and permanent desire for a life of 
independence on the land.” , . . . 
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During my tour round the world, I had the opportunity 
of visiting the Japanese countryside with well laid-out 
small and artistic farms the average size of which is only 
2.5 acres. In China also the present Communist Govern- 
ment has started by first fragmenting bigger plots of land 
into smaller pieces for being distributed to the actual tillers 
of the soil. The State has sunk thousands of surface wells 
in order to pro\dde better irrigational facilities to the culti- 
vators. It is through intensive cultivation and almost 
“hand-farming” that CWna and Japan are able to produce 
about two to three times the Indian yield per acre. 

There is large-scale farming in the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. because their proportion of land to the populatioii 
is very different from that obtaining in Europe, China, 
Japan and India. They cannot but organise large-scale and 
mechanised farming because labour is very scarce and land 
is very extensive. Even in the U.S.A., however, where only 
18 per cent of the total population is at present engaged in 
agriculture, there is a growing tendency towards smaller- 
scale farming because a large number of people now desire 
to settle on land and live in “garden cities” in the country- 
side. 

■ In the U.S.S.R., which is the home of Collective Farm- 
ing, there was very severe resistance to collectivisation by 
the farmers. Doreen Warriner in his Revolution in Easlcrn 
Europe tells us how “the Soviet experience was a grim 
lesson.” 

“Collectivisation brought two years of famine and an 
immense slaughter of livestock which it took ten years to 
make good. 

Despite the Kolkhoz (collective farm) in Russia, every 
worker on a big farm is allowed a small holding sufficient 
for his needs varying from a half to two-and-a half acres. 

On these small farms, the Russian peasants work hard 
with the sweat of their brow to produce for the needs of 
their families. As the author of The Land and the Peasant 
in Rumania states, the fact of the matter is that “the ^orm 
of intensifying production has proved to bring in returns 
which, for a number of reasons, diminish in the proportion 
in which the size of the agricultural undertaking increases,” 

“Protagonists of large-scale farming,” observes Charan 
Singh, Revenue Ivlinister, Uttar Pradesh, "love to think that 
a plot of four acres will yield a produce not equivalent to 
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a plot of four acres ■while added to another of four acres 
■will yield a produce not equivalent to that which one single 
plot of eight acres would do, but something higher. This 
conclusion may be true of manufacturing industry, but not 
of agriculture.” 

As I have indicated earlier, this does not mean, how- 
ever, that there should be no scope for co-operation in such 
small-scale farming. On the contrary, mutual aid and co- 
operation among small-scale farmers for various agricul- 
■tural processes is of •vital importance. Short of collectivis- 
ing 'their land, they can help one another in ploughing 
operations, in weeding, harvesting, marketing, purchase of 
essential co mm odities both for consumption and production. 
There could be ample scope for co-operative banking and 
credit, mutual insurance against loss of cattle or less by- 
drought or excessive rain, co-operative irrigation and drain- 
age, co-operative dairying and stock-raising, crop-planning 
by the village community, etc. Co-operative consolidation 
of holdings in the case of very small and uneconomic plots 
could also be practised 

In order to relieve xmemployunent among the landless 
labomr and satisfy the legitimate himger for land, it is, 
therefore, imperative to xmdertake re-dstribution of land 
on a very •wide scale. Vinoba’s “Bhoomidan” movement is 
creating the necessary atmosphere for the transfer of land 
from the rich to the poor almost -without any compensation 
and vnth good-'will and sympathy. Such an atmosphere of 
peaceful redistribution of land could alone save the country 
from a bloody revolution v/hich the Communists are only 
too ready to precipitate. 

I, therefore, regard Acha^a Vinoba’s “Yagna” as of 
paramoimt significance in solving one of the most difficult 
problems facing not only India but the whole world The 
Acharya has been eminently successful in scattering the 
seeds of a bloodless revolution over the vast tracts of India. 
,We may not fully realise the immense potentialities of the 
“Bhoomidan” mov^ement at this stage. But I have no man- 
ner of doubt that Vinoba’s Land Mo%’'ement •will go dovm 
in history as one of the most potent landmarks in the titanic 
struggle of the good -with e\dl, of non-wolence -with violence 
and of the forces of peaceful construction -with the frenzy 
of hatred and destruction. 

March, 1953. 



SARVODAYA AND IMARXISM 


At a meeting in Madura, Prof. J. C. Kumarappa is 
stated to have observed that “Gandhiji’s ideals were already 
in practice in Russia to a certain extent” and that “though 
the Russian ideal was not Sarvodaya in the fullest sense 
of the term, the social order in Russia today very much 
approximated in. certain respects to Gandhian ideals.” We 
are sorry to find that during the last few months the learned 
Professor, consciously or unconsciously, has been instru- 
mental in creating great confusion of thought in the public 
mind about the twin ideologies of Gandhism and Commu- 
nism. It is, therefore, no longer desirable to allow his state- 
ments and utterances to go unchallenged. 

It is. undoubtedly, true that we are all dissatisfied with 
the Capitalist way of thinking; Capitalism as a creed and 
economic philosophy is now dead as dodo. We are also 
fully conscious of the fact that the prevaihng economic 
conditions in India are far from satisfactory and that the 
problems of poverty, unemployment and economic inequa- 
lities need be tackled with a sense of urgency. Leaders of 
different political parties are gradually realising the 
inevitability of Gandhian approach to most of our economic 
maladies and the dynamic pliilosophy of Sarvodaya is being 
increasingly appreciated with a sense of reahsm and prac- 
tical commonsense. But to suggest even vaguely that Sar- 
vodaya and Marxism are similar in certain respects and 
that Gandhism is being followed in Russia is to render 
^eat disservice both to Sarvodaya and Marxism. The tv/o 
ideologies are, indeed, poles asunder and their basic prin- 
ciples are almost diametrically opposed to each other. Shri 
K. G. Mashruwala, the well-lmown authority on Gandhian 
thought, took special pains to write a series of articles in 
the Harijan strongly repudiating the suggestion that 
“Gandhism is Communism minus violence.” These articles 
have since been published in the form of a booklet entitled 
“Gandhi and Marx”. “Gandhism and Marxism,” observes 
Shri Mashruwala, “are as distinct from each other as green 
from red, though we know that to the colour-blind even 
green and red might appear alike.” It is, certainly, a matter 
for regret that Prof. Kumarappa appears to be, of late, 
suffering from such a colour-btodness. 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave has also been repeatedly tell- 
ing us that the “two ideologies are irreconcilable and the 
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differences between them are fundamental.” On being told 
that Gandhism differed from Communism only in its strict 
emphasis on non-violence, Vinobaji remarked: “Two per- 
sons were so physically alike that one could have well 
served as the double of the other in a political fraud. But 
there was a slight difference; one breathed, the other did 
not.” Acharya Vinoba Bhave has stated several times that 
“ultimately it will be Gandhism with which Commimism 
will have its trial of strength.” According to him, there 
is greater similarity between Marxism and Capitahsm be- 
cause both attach great importance to material needs and 
physical welfare rather than to moral standards and spiri- 
tual- well-being. Mahatma Gandhi also regarded Bolshe- 
vism as “the necessary result of modem materialistic civili- 
zation” and stated: “In so far as it is based on violence and 
denial of God, it repels me.” Gandhiji always detested this 
“mad race after money and material goods” and laid great 
stress on a higher ‘Standard of Life’ rather than merely a 
high standard of living. 

The fact of the matter is that Sarvodaya and Marxism 
are basically dissimilar and any attempt to reconcile them 
is bound to prove futile and even hazardous. To Gandhiji, 
spiritual values were of the essence in all aspects of human 
existence; to the Marxists, religion and philosophy are the 
“opium of the poor”. “The first word of religion,” said 
■Engels, “is a he.” Lenin regarded it as “one of the aspects 
of spiritual oppression.” The Marxists regard Mind as “a 
derivative of Matter”. To them the conception of a Soul 
and spiritual values are, more or less, fantastic nonsense 
and betray bourgeois mentahty. Moreover, Gandhiji at- 
tached great importance to the means and methods and 
never beheved in the theory of ends justifying the means. 
While the Mahatma insisted on Truth and Non-\dolence 
even for the achievement of Indian Swaraj, Lenin thought 
it necessary “to use any ruse, cunning, unlavfful method, 
evasion, concealment of truth” for the achievement of his 
objectives. “Even though Rus^ has many achievements 
to her credit,” wrote Gandhiji in 1942, “her work will not 
endure unless her methods are clean.” Mahatmaji was 
convinced that permanent good could never be the outcome 
of .imtruth and -wolence. Writing in the Harijan as late as 
1946, Gandhiji observed: 

“The Communists seem to have made trouble- 
shooting their profession. I have friends among 
them.' Some of them are like sons to me. But it 
seems they do not make any distinction between 
fair and foul, truth and falsehood. They deny the 
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charge. But their reported acts seem to sustain it. 
Moreover, they seem to take their instructions 
from Russia, whom they regard as their spiritual 
home rather than India. I cannot countenance this 
dependence on an outside power." 

While Gandhiji firmly believed in “the essential goodness 
of human nature” and preached the change of hearts rather 
than the breaking of heads, Stalin was of the definte view 
that “you cannot conquer the enemy without learning to 
hate him with all the power of your soul.” 

There is one more essential difference between San^o- 
daya and Marxism. To Gandhiji, democracy was the very 
basis of a non-violent and Sarvodaya society. Even centra- 
lisation of political and economic power was detrimental to 
the healthy growth of a Sarvodaya State. But to the Marx- 
ists, democracy is “a bourgeois conception which the revo- 
lutionary proletariat must overthrow” (Lenin). Trotsky 
also endorsed this view by naming democracy “as a 
■wretched and worthless masquerade”. In his book, The 
State and Revolution, Lenin made it quite clear that the 
Communists seek “an opportunity to crush, to smash to 
bits, to ■wipe off the face of the earth the bourgeois state 
machinery, even its republican variety.” While Gandhiji 
■ advocated the establishment of a decentralised socio-eco- 
nomic order based on cottage industrialism and village 
community life, the Marxists -visualise a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” founded on a highly centralised state and 
a mechanised, industrialised society. The ultimate aim of 
Marxism is said to be the estabhshment of a classless society 
in which the State shall “wither away”. But, as Prof. Aldous 
Huxley observes in his Ends and Means, such a liighty cen- 
tralised State “may be smashed by war or overturned by 
revolution from below; there is not the smallest reason to 
suppose that it ■will wther away.” 

It is no use labouring the point further. It is clear as 
daylight that the two ideologies of Sammdaya and Marxism 
are fundamentally different from each other. Any attempt 
to create confusion of thought at a time when the two modes 
of thinking are engaged in a Titanic struggle for survival 
in India and outside is, to say the least, un-Gandhian. 


Afril 15, ms. 



TOWARDS ECONOmC FREEDOM 


The Agra Session of the AU-India Congress Committee 
devoted its attention mainly to the serious economic issues 
facing the country. We attach the greatest significance to 
the two resolutions on Unemployment and the Social and 
Economic Programme passed by the A.I.C.C. after careful 
consideration of all aspects of the problem. It will be 
wrong to regard these resolutions as mere “pious hopes 
and platitudes”; they embody the will and determination 
of the Congress to bring about a social and economic 
revolution in the country after the achievement of political 
freedom. We have, indeed, been able to achieve 
substantial results in various spheres of national develop- 
ment during the last few years. Thanks to the able 
guidance and wisdom of our great leaders, it has been 
possible for us to consolidate and stabilise oiu- newly-won 
political independence. Besides, the coimtry has made 
impressive progress in different fields of economic activity. 
But we are ourselves not satisfied with the pace of progress 
in the social and economic domains. The resolution, 
therefore, rightly points out that “the pace of progress must 
be quickened more specially in regard to land reform and 
industrial growth.” The A.I.C.C. “attaches the greatest 
importance to the introduction of far-reaching land reforms 
in India” in order to make “the actual tillers of the soil the 
owners of land.” The State Governments have been asked 
to “take immediate steps in regard to the collection of the 
requisite land data and the fixation of ceilings on land 
holdings” with a view to “redistribute the land, as far as 
possible, among the landless workers.” Every effort is to 
be made “to add to the volume of investment for develop- 
mental purposes” through voluntary and, wherever 
possible, even compulsory savings. The machinery of 
administration and in particular the Services have also to 
be “reorganised with a view to deal effectively with the 
problems connected with the establishment of a Welfare 
State.” The legal system which is “expensive and dilatory” 
should- be revised and made “simpler, less costly and more 
expeditious.” The Planning Commission has been asked 
to “re-examine” the Five-Year Plan ^vith a view to “its 
expansion in such directions as would lead to an increase 
in the volume of employment.” The State has been 
enjoined to “assume a larger degree of responsibility in 
regard to cottage and smsdl-scale industries” in order to 
provide fuller opportunities for the proper utilisation of 
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country’s man-power. The A.I.C.C. has also stressed the 
need for the reorganisation of our educational system so 
that it may adapt itself better to the present requirements. 

It is now necessary to follow up these important 
resolutions with definite lines of action, and we are 
confident that the Government of India as well as the State 
Governments will take early steps to secure for the country 
a true type of social and economic freedom for the common 
good of all citizens irrespective of any distinctions. It is 
essential to tackle our economic problems in a crusading 
spirit. Time is of the essence in a fast-moving world of 
today; we cannot afford to follow a policy of over-caution 
and “gradualness”. There is, of course, great risk in mo\'lng 
too fast; but the risk in not mo\rLng fast enough is no less. 
AU of us have to realise that the quintessence of economic 
freedom is economic equality and reduction of glaring 
economic disparities in our present-day society. With a 
yawning gulf between the rich and the poor, all talk of 
economic freedom appears to be futile and meaningless. In 
order to establish real economic justice in society, it is 
necessary to fix ceilings on incomes either from land or 
from other kinds of property. The A.I.C.C. has called upon 
the State Governments to take early steps to fix ceilings 
on land holdings for redistributing land among the land- 
less. We also welcome the Estate Duty among the urban 
population. It will, however, be desirable to re-orient our 
taxation policy mth a view to bridging the existing gulf 
between the haves and the have-nots. 

In regard to land reforms, we would draw the attention 
of all the enthusiasts for large-scale farming in this coxmtry 
to the fate of collectivization in Eastern European countries 
like Yugoslavia, Poland and Hungary. In Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, collective farms have not only “set peasant against 
peasant, but also peasant against the State.” In Hungary, 
collectivization has recently been “slowed down,” because 
it has “impoverished and antagonised the population and 
brought the country to the verge of economic collapse.” 
(Vide London Times, July 6). In China, there is a move- 
ment for allowing more “liberty for the peasant” by making 
collectivization voluntary and doing nothing “to neglect or 
roughly hamper the peasant’s activity as an individual 
economic unit.” The history of collecti\dzation in the 
U.S.S.R. also clearly indicates the need for great caution 
in trying similar experiments in India. As in Japan and sev- 
eral countries of Western Europe, small-scale farming and 
co-operative endeavour in different processes of agriculture 
is' best suited to Indian conditions. Instead of trjdng to 
pool land on the basis of highly mechanised farming, we 
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should try to persuade the individual' small-scale peasants 
to pool their resources of production like cattle, irrigation, 
manuring, etc. as also processes of agriculture like sowing, 
weeding and har\’'esting on a co-operative or mutual-aid 
basis. That is why we have welcomed Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave’s Bhoodan-Yagna as a novel way of redistributing 
land to the landless on the basis of small-scale and intensive 
farming. 

The problem of Unemployment is, indeed, a serious 
problem which requires to be tackled on many fronts. We 
have expressed our views on this question on previous 
occasions also and have regarded'Unemployment as Enemy 
Number One in India. In order to liquidate it effectively, 
it is essential to provide the fullest scope for the develop- 
ment of small-scale and cottage industries. Unless otm pat- 
tern of production becomes labour-absorbing rather than 
labour-saving, it would be impossible to solve the problem 
of- Unemployment or partial-employment in this country. 
This is not sentiment or a Gancffiian “fad’’; it is pure and 
simple arithmetic. Of course, the technique of cottage 
production has to be made a? efficient as possible with the 
help of technical or scientific kno,wledge. The public has 
also to play its own part in patrpnising the goods of cottage 
^d small-scale industries as compared with those articles 
produced by big mills and factories. The Government of 
India must re-orient its Import Policy with a view to 
protecting the interests of small-scale and decentralised 
production in India. The import of consiuner goods which 
can be easily and efficiently produced in our own 
country through cottage and \dllage industries must be 
rigidly curtailed and even completely stopped. Our 
educational system requires radical changes in order to 
impart to our yotmg men the capacity to work hard 
physically for earning their living. The present schools 
and colleges have become veritable factories for quickly 
turning out armies of the educated unemployed who are 
proving to be a source of potential danger to the stability 
of our democratic traditions. 

We welcome the reference to the Re-organisation of 
Sen.’ices in the resolution of the A.I.C.C. at Agra. We 
earnestly hope that the Government of India and the 
State Governments v/ill now try to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Planning Conunission in this regard wdth 
a strong will. Prof. Appleby’s suggestions also deser\'e to be 
considered seriously for making our administrative machi- 
nery more flexible and less rigid. So far as the desirability 
of Legal Reforms is concerned, we suggest that the Grovem- 
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SOCIALISM AND SARVODAYA 

It was, perhaps, for the first time that the economic 
policy of India was discussed at length in the Parliament. 
Shri C. D. Deshmukh, who initiated the debate, made it 
quite clear that “the central objective of our economic 
policy from now on must be to create full employment 
conditipns, within a reasonable period, say, ten years from 
now”. This is by no means an over-ambitious goal. “In 
achieving this”, said the Finance Minister, “there is ample 
scope for expansion both in the public and private sector.” 
According to the calculations of Shri Deshmukh, some 
24 million jobs would have to be created if our objective 
were full employment, and the total investment would have 
to be of the order of Es. 1,000 crores a year. Considering 
the numbers involved, while the development of major 
industries must continue in national interest, the Finance 
Minister thought that it was necessary “to foster the deve- 
lopment of small-scale and village industries with greater 
opportunities for employment and more and more chances 
of improving the resources of the population.” Intervening 
in the debate, the Prime Minister reafiirmed his policy of 
bringing about a “casteless and classless society” through 
the “peaceful and cooperative method.” It was also made 
clear that India’s approach to Socialism was not a doctrin- 
aire approach but a practical way of achieving the basic 
objectives of full employment, more production and 
economic justice. Shri Nehjni pointed out that it was, more 
or less, meaningless to talk about conflict between the public 
and private sectors. In a socialistic pattern of society, the 
public sector was boimd to be increasingly important. But 
there would be ample scope for the private sector as well 
with public control at “strategic points.” After all, the 
biggest private sector in the coimtry was “the private sector 
of the peasant with his small landholdings.” 

Both the Prime Minister and the Finance Minister 
declared that the Industrial Policy of India still continued 
to be, more or less, on the lines of the annoimcement of 
1948, although there might be “shifts of emphasis from time 
to time.” It should be clearly imderstood that though 
there was still enough scope for private enterprise, “the 
days of laissez faire are past.” “In modem conditions, 
particularly in a State which, like ours, has set before itself 
the ideal of a Welfare State, there can be no complete anti- 
thesis betR^een public and private enterprise, nor any dif- 
ference of opinion about the needs for the regulatory func- 
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tions of the State.” What is most important, however, is 
the problem of increasing the rate of sa\hngs and inv^t- 
ment. In order to ensure full emplojunent to the people 
of India, it is estimated that the rate of investment should 
be 10 per cent of the annual national income. It should 
be understood, however, that economic planning in under- 
developed countries cannot depend on monetary resources 
only. The main problem is to organise and utihse the idle 
man-power of the nation. It is from this point of view 
that increasing attention will have to be paid to the devel- 
opment of smaU-scale and village industries. 

The Finance Minister was on uncertain ground when 
he stated in the Parliament that additional jobs for provid- 
ing fuller employment “must obviously be created in the 
non-agricultural sector.” If 12 million new jobs are to be 
found in the country by the end of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, it would be impossible to do so in the urban areas 
alone. We have no doubt in our minds that additional 
employment on a large scale wiU have to be found in the 
direction of agro-industries like hand-pounding of rice, oil- 
pressing through village ghanis, hand-spinning and weav- 
ing of cotton, silk and wool, leather-making, animal hus- 
bandry, manufacture of gur, khandsari etc. There is already 
enough congestion in oxur cities and the process of depopu- 
lation of our villages is. almost continuous. If we attempt 
to provide work to idle people in the urban areas through 
small-scale industries, there is bound to be greater con- 
gestion in the cities and a number of additional problems, 
social, economic and moral, will crop up. The best solu- 
tion of the basic problem of fuller employment is, there- 
fore, to provide work to the peasant or the artisan at his 
very door in the form of village and cottage industries. 
This plan could be achieved only if the State decides to 
avoid unhealthy competition between the large-scale and 
small-scale industries by reserving the fields of production 
for the small industries. For example, we see no reason 
why all edible oils should not be reserved for the village 
ghani. Hand-pounding of rice which has been providing 
gainful employment to several lakhs of our workers could 
be encouraged by banning the use of rice-hullers more 
specially in the countryside. In regard to leather manu- 
facture, factories should not be permitted to prepare certain 
varieties of deshi footware like chappals and sandals. It 
is only through such reservation or demarcation of spheres 
that the State could hope to afford greater employment faci- 
lities to millions of our people who are either totally un- 
employed or are partially employed for only a few months 
in the year. There is no other way out, 
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In trying to establish a socialistic pattern of economv 
in- India it would , be futile to .regard nationalisation of 
industries as the panacea for all evils. It is, of course, 
essential that basic or mother industries like Iron and Steel’ 
coal, power, and heavy machinery ought to be State-owned 
and State-managed. But no attempt need be made to 
nationalise other existing industries- which manufacture 
consumer goods like cloth, sugar, oh etc. Instead, aU these 
large-scale consumption goods industries should be pro- 
gressively decentralised in the form of Cooperatives. In- 
short, the kind of Socialism that we desire to establish in 
this country would be very different from the Socialism 
of those countries where population is sparse and capital 
is plenty. In a country like ours, where population is dense 
and capital is scarce, a socialist economy must be in the 
nature of a decentralised economy. In India, Socialism 
can only mean Sarvodaya. 

There is one more point which Mahatma Gandhi used 
to emphasise repeatedly. Sarvodaya economy should not 
be based merely on the production and accumulation of 
more wealth and material articles. We must always bear 
in mind that man does not live by bread alone. Along 
with the fulfilment of our material needs, we must try to 
raise otir cultural and moral standards as well. That is 
why Gandhiji laid stress on the concept of “standard of 
life,” rather than on the “standard of liwng”. “I whole- 
heartedly detest,” said Gandhiji, “this mad desire to destroy 
distance and time to increase animal appetites and go to 
the ends of the earth in search of their satisfaction.” “By 
going on increasing the volume or pitch of sound,” wrote 
GurUdev Tagore, “we can get nothing but a shriek.” 
Kautilya, the distinguished Indian economist and thinker 
of the fourth century B.C. observed in his “Arthashastra” : 
“Whoever is of reverse character, whoever has not his 
organs of sense under his control, will soon perish, though 
possessed of the whole earth bounded by the four -quarters.” 
That is why our Vice-President, Dr. Radhaknshnan, has 
described the Indian way of life as “Ethical Socialism.” 

Such a pure type of Sociahsm can be established in 
India only through the Gandhian techraque of decentralised 
economy and “composite” democracy in the form of self- 
dependeiit and self-governing village communities or 
Panchayats. A bold decentralisation of political and 
economic power would go a long way in enabling us to 
establish a kind of social and economic -order which codd 
serve as a model to other countries of the v.’-orld. A highly 
centralised .Stete v/ith a centralised econonuc system tends 
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Shri Nehru for the first time, was surprised that the 65 -year 
old Indian Prime Mnister “looked so young”. Shri Nehru’s 
meeting with Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Chinese Re- 
public at the Forbidden City, the ancient palace of Chinese 
Emperors, was also a “historic scene” which may prove to 
be of extraordinary significance in the annals of not only 
Asia but of the world. 

India and China have been good and friendly neigh- 
bours during the last two thousand years. Both of these 
ancient countries are now coming into their own. They 
have shed the shackles of serfdom and colonialism and arc 
now destined to play a vital role in shaping the future of 
the world The Western Powers have so far been trjing 
to dominate the Asian countries. They have been playing 
off one Asian country against the other. But the times 
have now changed. The West can no longer dominate the 
East. The two biggest Asian countries, India and China, 
have combined together not in organising collective aggres- 
sion but for forging “collective peace”. As Shri Nehru 
observed in a broadcast from Peking, “the two countries 
will co-operate and help each other in the greatest adven- 
tures of all — the firm establishment of peace in the world". 
The parting scene between Mao and Nehru at which Mao 
quoted an old Chinese poem, showed the friendly feelings 
of the Chinese people towards India. Shri Nehru also ex- 
pressed deep gratitude to the Government and the people 
of China “for all the kindness and friendship” shov.'od to 
him during his brief stay. Shri Nehru described Mr, Mao 
Tse-tung as a “great warrior, a great revolutionary and a 
great builder and consolidator”. Shri Nehru added; “May 
he now be a great peace-maker also.” 

It is wrong to think that by establishing closer contacts 
with China, there is a likelihood of encouraging Communist 
forces in this country. Prime Minister Nehru has made it 
abundantly clear that India is wedded to the ways of peace 
and democracy. Our National Planning is founded on de- 
mocratic principles and does not visualise any totalitarian 
system. China, on the other hand, though by no means an 
appendage of Soviet Russia, is following different methods. 
It is clear that India does not subscribe to all such methods. 
She is determined to follow the path of democracy in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. Yet, 
there are many ways in which the two great countries, 
India and China, can co-operate with each other for the 
common good. In a broadcast to the people of China, Shri 
Nehru observed that “India and China can co-operate in 
many ways, even though their problems may differ to some 

nil 
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The role of India in international affairs is that of a 
peace-maker. India has carefully avoided aligning herself 
with either of the two Power Blocs. Her policy of peace is 
not a negative or a passive policy. It is a positive and 
dynamic idea. Real peace in the world would prevail only if 
there is a genuine synthesis of conflicting ideologies. Such 
a synthesis could be obtained by following the Gandhian 
way of decentralised democracy and decentralised indus- 
trialisation. Mere pious wishes cannot take us very far. 
In this great task of evolving a true ideological sjmthesis, 
India and China together can play a verj' important and 
significant part. We earnestly hope that the bonds of friend- 
ship between the two countries would pave the w'ay for this 
great and noble work. 


November 1^ 195Jf. 



ECONOmCS OF STUDENTS’ TURMOIL 


All that happened in Lucknow recently requires 
serious thought and consideration by those who are 
vitally interested in the promotion of peaceful and demo- 
cratic traditions of public life in this country. The 
whole trouble is supposed to have arisen out of a compara- 
tively minor matter. Whether the membership of the Stu- 
dents’ Unions should be compulsory or optional is a subject 
over which there can be honest difference of opinion. Both 
in India and abroad, different types of constitutions for Stu- 
dents’ organisations prevail in different Colleges and Uni- 
versities. We must realise, after all, that Students’ Unions 
are not like Trade Unions where the workers are organised 
to safeguard their economic interests against the mill- 
owners: they are, in fact, meant to be in the nature of 
extra-curricular activities to supplement academic studies. 
In India, relations of teachers vsdth their pupils have been, 
from times immemorial, of the most sacred and sublime 
nature. It wiU be nothing short of a great tragedy if the 
teacher-pupil relationship is in any way reduced to the 
level of Trade Unionism in the economic or commercial 
sense. From this standpoint, the recent disturbances in the 
Limknow and AUahabad Universities must be regarded as 
most unfortunate. Whatever might have been the griev- 
ances of students in regard to the constitution of their 
Unions, the acts of violence and indiscipline perpetrated by 
them deserve the severest condemnation. 

It is, however, not enough to condemn those events and 
not try to study the basic causes of unrest and turmoil 
among the student community. During my tour round the 
world a few years ago, I had the opportunity of visiting 
many cotmtries and contacting students of different Uni- 
versities in various parts of the globe. I can say with 
confidence that the Indian students are in no way inferior 
to the students of any 'other coimtry in the world from the 
point of view of intelligence, resourcefulness and hard work. 
Out young men also played an important role in the history 
of freedom struggle in this country. They have been 
acquitting themselves very creditably in various fields of 
technology and research relating to the programmes of 
econoinic and industrial development in India. We are 
surely proud of their achievements and have great faith in 
their potentialities. Ji they are in a sullen mood today, it 
is due to a variety of causes. Their agitation is partly 



due to political reasons because a few partymen try to 
exploit young students for furthering their political ends. 
This is surely detrimental to the growth of healthy educa- 
tional traditions and merits emphatic disapproval. We have 
been of the definite view that our young men, so long as 
they continue to be students, should not dabble in party 
politics, although they should take a deep interest in na- 
tional and international political events. After the com- 
pletion of their studies, they will, of course, be entirely 
free to join any political party in the country. But, as 
Gandhiji observed, students should be “searchers and not 
politicians.” 

Turmoil among students is also partly due to the ever- 
widening gulf between the teachers and the taught. In 
our Colleges and Universities, the teachers are now more 
interested in their Examinerships and group rivalries than 
.in the primary task of imparting sound knowledge to the 
young men entrusted to their care. The personal example 
of the teachers is not capable of inspiring the students for 
imbibing high ideals of conduct. There is marked fall in 
the standards of scholarship among teachers vnth the 
inevitable result that “scholars” have now become rare 
commodities in our educational institutions. Schools and 
Colleges have become veritable centres of commerce and 
business; they are more in the nature of factories manufac- 
turing unemployable graduates rather than the Temples of 
Kno'ivledge. This is why an undesirable tj^ie of Trade 
Union spirit manifests itself in these educational institu- 
tions and leads to most deplorable conditions and conse- 
quences. The Gurus of old concerned themselves mainl}' 
with the imparting of knowledge and character to their 
pupils and cared very little for the tuition fees that the 
students paid according to their capacities. Our educa- 
tional centres are now mainly concerned with the financial 
aspect and pay very little heed to the moral, emotional and 
intellectual development of the students. This is, surely, 
a very sorry state of affairs and requires our urgent and 
serious attention. The numerical strength in Schools and 
Colleges has become very unwieldy; there are regular 
“shifts” as in the factories. It is, therefore, futile to expect 
great results from such commercialized educational con- 
cerns. , 

Above aU. uneasiness among students is mainlv due to a 
deep sense of frustration. After spending their youthful 
energies and hard-earned money of their parents, they are 
faced with bleak prospects of hunger and unemployment 
in a society which is still full of glaring economic inequali- 
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•.ties. The existing system of education is. so unrealistic and 
“bookish” that its products cannot afford to entertain any 
high hopes of a bright future. On the one hand, the nation 
needs a vast number of trained technicians for a variety of 
developmental schemes under the first Five-Year Plan, ^d, 
on the other hand, there is an ever-increasing army of un- 
employable under-graduates, graduates and post-graduates 
who are compelled to knock from door to door for obtaining 
jobs befitting their academic degrees and diplomas. The 
type of education at present imparted to our young men has 
hardly any relation to the realities of the situation.. In 
place of purelv" Arts or Science Courses, there is an urgent 
need for establishing a number of Polytechnical institutes 
with a mev.- to training up students for specific positions in 
life. In other v/ords, our academic system requires radical 
changes in order to integrate education with the National 
Plan of economic development Mahatma Gandhi gave us 
a new sx'stem of Basic education for training young boys 
and girls through the medium of productive crafts and 
communit3’ work. It is gratifying to know that the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Planning Commission have now 
accepted Basic education as the future pattern for Schools 
and Colleges in this country. The Secondary Education 
Commission has also recommended such type of craft- 
centred educational institutions with diversified Courses of 
Stud\* in accordance with local conditions. We earnestly 
hope that no fxurther time will be lost in introducing far- 
reaching changes in the Primary, Secondary and University 
stages of education so that students may be able to put 
their heart and soul in the studies that they are expected 
to pursue during the best portions of their lives. Systematic 
plan for reforms in education should be prepared by the 
State Governments almost immediately so that there may 
be visible signs of improvement from the next academic 
year. Without such fundamental changes in the pattern of 
education, it is impossible to enforce artificial discipline 
among students through appeals and threats, 

T ^is does not, hov/ever, mean that we should tolerate 
acts of molence, arson and goondaism from any quarter. 
Despite the economics and politics of students’ turmoil, the 
fact* remains that indiscipline and violent activities must 
be checked and suppressed effectively if democracy is to 
survive and develop in India. We are fully conscious of 
the fact that there are a few political parties in the cormfc^ 
which are out to create chaos and violent upheaval in 
society for attaining their objectives. They do not hesitate 
to exploit all kinds of situations for fostering crime and 
confusion. The State cannot afford to treat such acts lightly 
and lenien^l3^ Threats of fasts and hunger-strikes have 
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become the fashion, of the day. “Morchas” are another 
land of “political stimts”. The technique of fasting was 
employed by Mahatma Gandhi on very rare occasions. He 
considered himself the master of that technique and did not 
allow others to use it wthout his specific consent Achaiya 
Vinoba Bhave, who is the greatest and noblest disciple of 
• Gandhiji, also teUs us that fasts that are being undertaken 
for trivial causes are very wrong in conception. They are 
;.s’arely against the spirit of Gandhi. I v;ouid, therefore, 
.earnestly appeal to all students in the countrj’ not to reduce 
the noble instrument of fasting to a farce. The Nation ex- 
pects great things from them. In more senses than one they 
are the builders of New and Free India. Let them realise 
their onerous duties to the Motherland and rise to the occa- 
sion, .With radical reforms in the system of education and 
with substantial improvement in the economic condition of 
the country, v/e have no manner of doubt that the youth 
of India will come into their own and play a historic role in 
re-building this ancient land on the sound foundations of 
jjeace, democracy and economic justice. 

December Ij 1953. 



RE\mUTION IX EDUCATION 


We are all painfully aware of the fact that our educa- 
tional system has not undergone any revolutionary changes 
with the advent of political freedom in India, Just as a 
new State flies a new flag, so a new Government should 
evolve a new type of education. Unfortunately, our educa- 
tional structure does not bear the imprint of Svf'araj and 
appears to be almost as listless and ‘academic’ as it used to 
be during the daj’s of our political dependence. The courses 
of study and the text books in our schools and colleges do 
not breathe the air of freedom and national independence. 
Students in our educational institutions hardty feel that 
they have now the good fortune of being the citizens of 
Free India. This is, certainly, not a happy state of affairs. 

Gandhiji had given us a new system of education about 
fifteen years ago. It was bom of his own experiments in 
his Ashrams in South Africa and later in India. He wanted 
us to impart education to the children through the medium 
of useful and productive activity. The teaching of various 
academic subjects like History, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Cimcs, Science and Economics was to be “correlated” to 
the teaching of certain Basic crafts like spinning, weaving, 
carpentry, smithy, agricultiue and gardening. Thus, the 
school children could follow the principle of “learning 
through doing” and also “earning while learning”. This 
new type of Basic education has now been before the coun- 
try for a number of years and many Basic schools are being 
nm in different parts of India. The Planning Commission 
and the Government of India have also accepted the prin- 
ciples of Basic education for primary schools all over the 
coxmtry. But it is yet not clear how the Government plans 
to convert the existing schools into the new pattern of Basic 
education. One thing, however, is clear to aU of us. It 
is no longer desirable to open only a few experimental 
Basic schools and aUov/ the old type of educational institu- 
tions to continue to function in the conventional v/ay. If 
the Government is earnest about the introduction of the 
new ^1)6 of education, let all the schools in the coimtry be 
transformed into Basic institutions. The policy of having 
the old and the new types of schools side by side will not 
work. If the Government is yet not prepared to accept the 
Basic type of education in all its pmrity, let it say so frankly. 
Y,'e wiii be content for the present even if the State Gov- 
ernments introduce part-time work and part-time study in 
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all the schools in the countrj’’. The existing institutions 
are, at best, centres of Information and not Education; they 
have had their day and should now cease to be. 

Unless our existing schools are overhauled and re- 
oriented, it is, in our view, extremely risk>' to plan for their 
expansion. Our young boys and girls who pass out of such 
institutions spread utter iscontent and frustration in the 
public and sv/ell the ranks of the unemployed. This army 
of unemployed young men in India is a potential menace to 
the smooth functioning of democratic government. Un- 
emplo3Tnent among the educated is now assuming alarm- 
ing proportions and the problem, therefore, must be tackled 
by the Government and the people in all seriousness. This 
can be done only if our schools and colleges, instead of 
remaining the centres of bookish learning, become real 
beehives of productive activity. It is true that ready mar- 
kets for the products of these educational institutions must 
be found by the Government; most of the home-made and 
school-made aricles could be purchased by the State Gov*- 
ernments themselves for the use of their various Depart- 
ments. The spirit of Swadeshi has also to be inculcated in 
the people for patronising the products of home, village and 
cottage industries. In order to achieve lasting success in 
this sphere it is desirable to effect radical changes in both 
our educational and industrial domains. If we introduce 
Basic education in our schools without adopting a definite 
policy of decentralised production through small-scale and 
cottage industries, the products of these schools and the 
training imparted to the yoimg boys and girls would be 
futile. On the other hand, if we change the industrial pat- 
tern without effecting modifications in the educational 
structure there Aviil be great dearth of trained personnel for 
running the industries efficiently. The introduction of 
reforms in both the educational and industrial spheres, 
therefore, should be regarded as an integral part of the 
National Plan. 

There is one more aspect of education to which we 
would like to draw pointed attention. The existing type of 
schools and colleges in the country do not breathe an Indian 
atmosphere. The syllabus, the chain of text-books and the 
gener^ atmosphere in these educational institutions do not 
make a yoimg boy or a girl feel that he or she is an Indian 
citizen endowed with a rich cultural heritage. In the name 
of secular education, our schools have become so colourless 
and Un-In dia.n that their students do not feel any sense of 
legitimate pride in being citizens of Free India. We do 
not suggest that attempts should be made to instil in our 
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ECONOmCS OF “BHOOISIIDAN ’ 

A Conference of Members of Parliament in Nev.' Delhi 
passed a resolution on Bhoomidan Yagna and placed on 
record their “sense of deep appreciation” for Acharj’a 
Vinoba Bhave’s movement which has “ushered in a new 
chapter in the socio-economic reconstruction of India.” The 
Conference also appealed to the public in general, and 
Members of Parliament and State Legislatures in particular, 
“to lend their active support and cooperation to this great 
and noble work.” In the course of his Inaugural Address, 
Shri Nehru observed that he attached the greatest im- 
portance to the Bhoomidan movement which was a “novel 
way” of solving the most difficult problem of land distribu- 
tion iri the country. Moreover, it was helpful in creating 
a new atmosphere in India by trying to bring about a 
revolution through non-violent and peaceful means. “This 
movement,” remarked Pandit Nehru, “may be beyond the 
understanding of the economic pundits, but it reaches the 
minds and hearts of the people.” Dr. Radhakrishnan, who 
presided over the Conference, said that Vinobaji was 
preaching the “Law of Love” in place of the “Law of the 
Jungle” because he believed more in persuasion than in 
force and coercion. The Bhoomidan Yagna would show 
to the world that “drastic socio-econmic changes could be 
successfully brought about not through authoritarian 
methods or authoritarian Governments but through 
democratic methods.” 

Acharya Vinoba has fixed the target of 5 crore acres 
of land donations by the end of 1957, which will complete 
hundred years after the first struggle for Independence 
in 1857, and also witness the next general elections. Five 
crore acres reprsent approximately one-sixth of the total 
cultivable land in India. The total number of landless 
labourers in the country is also about five crore. Vinobaji 
will be satisfied if each member of a family gets one acre 
of average land or a family of five receives five acres for 
cultivation. On the basis of an average family of five 
members, Vinobaji expects every land-owner to donate one- 
sixth of his total land by regarding “Daridranarayan” (the 
poor landless labourer) as the sixth member of the family. 
According to Acharya Vinoba Bhave, therefore, there is no 
question of fixing a “ceiling” as two, three or four times the 
average economic holding. According to him, five acres 
of land of average quality ought to be the “low' roofing” 
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radical Land Policy in the Five Year Plan. It is of para- 
mount importance to cany out this policy in actual practice 
without further loss of tim.e. The phenomenon of “Land 
Hunger” is not peculiar to India; it is easily traceable in 
aU parts of the world because it is a natural urge of the 
people to settle down and live on land as “sons of the soil.” 
Any attempt to suppress or under-rate this urge is bound 
to prov^ dangerous and even disastrous. We suggest that 
the Government of India should take immediate steps to 
complete the collection of the necessary data regarding 
the progress of land reforms in different Stales. The 
haxm Policy as enunciated in the First Five Year Plan 
i&'quite moderate and, therefore, practicable. Iso State 
yCovernment should find it at all difficult to implement that 
Land Policy v/ithin a year from now. Let the implementa- 
tion of the Plan be inspired by a sense of urgency specially 
in the sphere of land reforms. A policy of gradualness 
and ‘hastening slowly’ in the fast-mo\nng world of today 
is replete with grave risks and dangers. There may also 
be some risks in moving too fast; but the risk of moving 
not fast enough is very hazardous, indeed. 

Acharya Vinoba’s Bhoomidan movement is very help- 
ful in creating the right climate for the introduction of 
far-reaching land reforms in India through peaceful and 
democratic measures. It is now for the Government to 
fully utilise this favourable atmosphere of public opinion 
for the introduction of suitable land legislation at an early 
date. Mere lip-support and sympathy for the Bhoomidan 
Yagna -will be of no avail. Let the generations to come 
not say with regret that a Gandhian Saint like Vinoba 
walked thousands of miles in his frail body on foot asking 
for land donations from village to village, but the Govern- 
ment of the day did not utilise the golden opportunity for 
enacting progressive land reforms with speed and 
determination! 


April 1, 1953. 



OUE PROHIBITION POLICY 


The Bombay Government recently celebrated the third 
Anniversary of the introduction of total ProhibiMon in the 
State. In the course of his inspiring message on the 
occasion, Shii Nehru stated that in a social reiCorm of 
this nature “financial considerations have a sec^ondary 
place.” “I have little doubt,” observed the Prime Ittainister, 
“that the masses of our people profit both in the shor^t r\m 
and in the long run by a pohcy of prohibition,” Shri ^aja- 
gopalachari also sent a message in which he remarked: 
is immoral to encourage others to take any form of intoxi^ 
cant and this is what we are asked to do when people tell 

us to open liquor shops to catch wage-earners All talk 

of loss of revenue is a confusion of words. It is equivalent 
to saying we sacrifice what we could get by decoying ■wage- 
earners and deceiving their wives and children. All this 
is not argument but God’s truth.” The Prohibition Week 
celebrations in Bombay marked a milestone in the progress 
of prohibition in our country and we take the opportunity 
of congratulating the Bombay Government on its bold and 
steady programme of fighting the drink evil despite persis- 
tent opposition and trenchant criticism from many quarters. 

We are sorry to find that the policy of Prohibition is 
still very much misunderstood in our country even by 
thoughtful leaders of various political and social groups. 
Prohibition is even now regarded, more or less, as a “Gan- 
dhian fad” which has been responsible for the loss of our 
national revenues to the txme of about 50 crores. In the 
State Assemblies and in the Parliament, several members 
are never tired of maligning the Congress Governments 
for this “ill-conceived” and “disastrous” policy and pro- 
gramme. It is, .perhaps, not realised by many that the 
Indian Constitution has given a very clear directive to 
the Government in regard to this policy. Article 47 of 
the Constitution lays dovm that “the State shall endeavour 
to bring about Prohibition of the consumption, except for 
medicinal purposes, of intoxicating drinfe and of drugs 
which are injiirious to health.” In view of this categorical 
directive, it is surely unconstitutional to talk in terms of 
scrapping the policy of prohibition in India. There may, 
of course, be weighty reasons for regulating the pace of 
progress and implementation according to the special cir- 
cumstances, financial or otherwise, prevailing in various 
States. But to speak, against the Prohibition policy as 
such and to continue to run dov/n State Governments which 
have shown courage of conviction and firmness of action 
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is, to say the least, unpatriotic; it is also a sin against the 
sacred Constitution of our great nation which is regarded 
as the Land of Gandhi all the v.'orld over. 

The argument regarding the loss of revenue is, indeed, 
fallacious and even mischievous. The British Government 
alv/ays took pride in earmarking the income from excise 
for educational purposes. Nothing could have been more 
absurd and uneducational than this system of first degrad- 
ing the poorer sections through drink temptations and 
then professing to educate their children with the “tainted” 
money. Any Government which depends on revenues from 
drink for its developmental expenditure can never claim 
to establish a Welfare State; it will never like to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg and its natural tendency 
will always be to persuade more people to patronise drink 
for revenue purposes. Public welfare and the encourage- 
ment of the drinking habit are obviously incompatible. 
Moreover, we should not overlook the important fact that 
the policy of prohibition by itself brings about considerable 
good to the masses and the apparent loss of revenue directly 
promotes the welfare of the people. l\nhile judging the 
benefits of Prohibition, we are ahvays apt to exaggerate 
the evil of illicit distillation and smuggling. A few surveys 
conducted by the public institutions of Wardha have clearly 
indicated the important conclusion that the masses have 
benefited from the policy of prohibition very substantially. 
Will it be wise to undermine this visible welfare of the 
public in order to earn revenues for being spent on invisible 
and doubtful benefits? It is well-known to all students 
of Public Finance that the incidence of excise duties on 
liquor, particularly in a country hke India, would fall 
mainly on the poorer sections of the population. Revenue 
derived from this source is, therefore, doubly cursed; it 
curses him who pays and also him who collects. 

It is contended by some writers that instead of total 
prohibition it may be advisable to allow moderate drinking 
through permits and rationing. This again is a plausible 
argument betraying ignorance of human nature. There 
is a very wise Chinese proverb which all of us will do well 
to remember: “First a man takes drink; then the drink 
takes the drink; then the drink takes the man.” Moderate 
drinking is, indeed, a misnomer; it is only a mean device 
to entrap larger number of persons of paying excise duties 
on liquor. Drinking is a great evil and any kind of com- 
promise with an evil is neither economics nor politics but 
naked wickedness. 

_We are also told that Prohibition is bound to fail in 
India as it did in the United States of America and that 





ECONOmCS OF LEGAL REFORIVIS 


At its Agra Session, the A.LC.C. passed a resolution 
on Social and Economic Programme m which it was 
suggested that the present legal system “should be revised 
and made simpler, less costly and more expeditious so as 
also to serve the purpose and objectives of a Welfare State.” 
The existing sj'^stem of legal justice was characterised as 
“expensive and dilatory.” Like the “steel frame” of Ad- 
ministrative Services in India, the judicial structure of tius 
country is also an inheritance from the previous foreign 
rule. It was bad enough during the British regime; it has 
become worse after Independence because it is ill-fitted 
to shoulder the responsibilities of a Welfare State. It is, 
therefore, but proper that the Congress has now taken up 
this issue in right earnest in order to overhaul the existing 
system of Law Courts in our country. 

Curiously enough, the British Government is also now 
busy reforming its own legal system. A Committee was 
appointed in April 1947 under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Raymond Evershed, now Master of Rolls, “to inquire into 
the practice and procedure of the Supreme Court and to 
consider what reforms should be introduced for the purpose 
of reducing the cost of litigation and securing greater effi- 
ciency and expedition in the dispatch of business.” The 
full report of the Evershed Committee was published only 
two weeks ago in London, a summary of which appeared in 
“The Times” of July 14, together with a valuable Editorial 
comment. We shall await with interest the Evershed Report 
for detailed study and examination. But even the summary 
provides enough food for thought in formulating our own 
proposals for Legal Reforms in India. It is interesting to 
.know that the Committee “held nearly 400 meetings of 21 
sub-committees, and 40 meetings of the full committee, and 
presented three interim reports.” This gives us an idea 
of the nature of this stupendous problem which will have 
to be solved in this country also with a strong will and 
determination. 

The Evershed Committee’s Report points out that there 
must be a “new approach” to the problem of reducing the 
cost of litigation. It is suggested that all concerned, in- 
cluding the Judges, must become more “cost-conscious”. 
It is also proposed that “in appropriate cases it should bo 
open to a plaintiff to apply on affidavit, stating the nature 
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of his case, for an order for the trial of his action without 
pleadings.” The defendant would be required to set out 
his defence in an affidavit, and a Master of the Supreme 
Court, on that information, would then decide whether the 
action should proceed without formal pleadings. It has 
also been suggested that “the ambit of the originating sum- 
mons should similarly be enlarged generally to cover cases 
in which there was no substantial dispute of fact.” The 
Committee hopes that members of the Bar and SoHcitors 
would not try “to follow the weU-trodden path, through 
habit or caution or both,” but would make the new scheme 
a success through their “good sense and support.” Many 
simplifications of procedure have been recommended in the 
Report. While inquiring into the rules of evidence, the 
Committee had not “picked up the magic key to the door 
of cheaper litigation”; it found that the most useful reforms 
in that respect must consist of “minor reforms” to the exist- 
ing practice. It has recommended, for example, that a 
witness when giving evidence should be entitled either to 
stand or sit' down, as he chose. Further, new arrangements 
have been suggested to enable statements made by witnesses 
to the police and proofs of police evidence to be obtained 
by the parties in “running-down” cases at an early stage 
in the proceedings. Appeals constitute an important factor 
in the cost of litigation. The Committee accordingly has 
put forward a scheme to enable selected cases to “leap- 
frog” the Court of Appeal and go direct from the High 
Court to the House of Lords. It has also been recommend- 
ed that a machinery could be evolved “to enable points of 
law of exceptional public interest to be determined at public 
expense.” Attention has been drawn to the desirability of 
trying to settle subsidiary issues between the advisers of the 
litigants before they come into the Court. Several alterna- 
tive procedures proposed by the Committee are to bo per- 
missive and not mandatory. As the Editorial note of the 
“Times” points out, their actual effect in reducing the cost of 
justice will depend upon willingness of the profession to 
make use of them in the interests of their clients. The Edi- 
torial comment concludes with an appeal to the legal 
profession. 

“Every judge who perceives a short cut, which will not 
prejudice either party, is setting a valuable example. 
This encouraged, it may be hoped that counsel and soh- 
citors \viU be the more determined not to increase the 
costs of proceedings in Court by slovenly and uncon- 
sidered work in the preparation of the case. The cur- 
tailed procedures advocated by the Committee may not 
in themselves make lav/yers more punctihous in their 
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' preparatory work, but the implicit appeal from begirm- 
ing to end of the Report is to the zeal of the profession 
for the honour of the law. It is a motive which has 
never failed.” 

This appeal to the judges and lawyers in Britain deserves 
to be considered seriously and earnestly by the legal pro- 
fession in India as well. A number of major and minor 
changes, in procedure will, undoubtedly, make for speed and 
lessening of costs in litigation. But the human factor in 
the sense of a radical change in the psychology of the judges 
and the lawyers is, indeed, of paramount importance in any 
scheme of legal reforms. 

It is gratifying to know that, in our own country, the 
Government of Uttar Pradesh has taken a lead in this 
matter. It appointed a Judicial Reforms Committee with 
Justice K. N. Wanchoo as Chairman, in April 1950. 
The Committee published its Report in 1952 and the 
Government of U.P. accepted most of its recommenda- 
tions. It is proposed to introduce legislation in the State 
Legislature to implement such of the recommendations 
as require changes in law. The other recommendations 
which do not require any change in law and which can be 
given effect to by executive orders and notifications are 
being implemented as early as possible. Recommendations 
which involve amendment in laws falling in list I of the 
Seventh Schedule to the Constitution of India have been 
referred to the Government of India for necessary action. 
To give an idea of the nature of the Committee’s re- 
commendations, it has been suggested that “more cases 
^ may be tried as Small Cause Court cases.” The Committee 
has also recommended that “processes may be issued 
simultaneously by registered post” and that “special costs 
may be awarded for wrong denial of documents.” It has 
been proposed that “Concurrent jurisdiction of the High 
Court and the District Court in matters relating to Divorce 
Act, Successions Act and Copyright Act be done away with 
and only District Courts may hear cases under these Acts.” 
The Committee suggests that the “trial of Sessions cases 
should be without the aid of assesors” and that “the system 
of trial with the aid of jury be abohshed.” It is recom- 
mended that Posts of Commissioners and the Board of Re- 
venue for judicial work be abolished and the work should 
be entrusted to District Judges and the High Court, as the 
case may be. In order to relieve the Judiciary of the exist- 
ing pressure of work, it is proposed that “Cadre of civil 
Judiciary should be increased.” Courts should be located 
gradually at Tahsil Head-quarters. The Committee strongly 
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recommends that “avoidable adjournments, recording of 
evidence piecemeal, fixing of long dates for arguments or 
for delivery of judgments and signing of order sheets as a 
matter of course, should be avoided.” 

Apart from the Economics of Legal reforms involving 
undue delays and the consequent costliness of justice, it is 
necessary to revise the very concept of jurisprudence which 
lays down that nine guilty persons may go scot-free, but 
one innocent person should not be punished. Our new 
ideal ought to be: “No innocent person should be punished; 
but no guilty person should go unpunished either.” In 
order to root out anti-social activities like black-marketing, 
illicit distillation, adulteration of food and the prevalence 
of corruption, it is essential to award deterrant punishments. 
It is necessary to lay down the minimum punishments in 
the Laws themselves so that the Judiciary may not take an 
unduly lenient view of severe types of anti-social crimes. 
We earnestly hope that the Government of India and the 
State Governments would devote their serious considera- 
tion to these defects of our legal system so that justice may 
become cheap, simple and speedy and the man-in-the-street 
may feel the glow of real freedom as envisaged by the 
Father of the Nation. 


August 1, 1953. 



CLEAEING THE ADMINISTRATIVE “JUNGLE” 


Recently, the Prime hlinister has been \^ery frankly 
underlining the shortcomings of the existing administrative 
machinery in India which we inherited from the foreign 
rulers. Inaugurating the Conference of State Ministers of 
Agriculture, Prime Minister Nehru emphatically remarked 
that the officials approach the problem.s of the common 
man with “a coat and necktie and coUar mind”. “Today a 
vast gulf separates the ordinary people from the officials; 
the officials do not speak the language of the common man 
which makes it difficult for them to convey the results 
of their research and labour to others.” Addressing the 
24th Annual meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation 
and Power, the Prime Minister feelingly observed that 
New Delhi was an “administrative jungle” — “a. jungle of 
able administrators no doubt, but it was nevertheless a 
jtmgle.” The Prime Minister also deprecated the depen- 
dence on chaprasis. “There was no use sending lengthy 
notes to the man next-door in the office.” “Why could not 
the official concerned go up to the other room or use the 
telephone?” The Prime Minister revealed that the popula- 
tion of chaprasis in New Delhi before the War was 3,200: 
it had now risen to 19,000. Talking to the Directors of the 
Railway Board and the General Managers of the Railways 
Shri Nehru stressed the need for administrators “remaining 
mentally wide-awake and keeping themselves abreast of 
political and scientific advancement in the present-day 
world.” The Prime Minister asked the officers to cultivate 
“a dynamic outlook” in order to achieve speedy results. 
Laying the foundation stone of the Punjab Secretariat at 
Chandigarh on the 7th November, Shri Nehru stressed the 
urgent need for “changing the method of work in the Gov- 
ernment Secretariat.” “The old ruts must be given a good- 
bye and for always and those in the Services must realise 
that they have to work with a new spirit in accordance ^vith 
the needs and circumstances which were born out of the 
establishment of a democratic form of Government.” 

The Planning Commission have drawn the attention 
of the Government of India to the desirability of achiewng 
“integrity, efficiency, economy and pubhc cooperation” in 
pubhc administration with a view to attaining the aims of 
a Welfare State. The Agra resolution of the A.I.C.C. also 
urged on the Government to reform the Administrative 
machinery for meeting the urgent needs of a democratic 
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society. Although Prof. Appleby has classed the Govern- 
ment of India “among the dozen or so most advanced 
Governments of the -svorid”, he has pointed a number of 
defects in the working of the administrative system in our 
coimtry. He tells us how in the scheme of administrative 
hierarchy there is too much “diffusion of responsibility”. 
Referring to the system of “seniority”. Prof. Appleby re- 
marks that Administration in India has “too much 
feudalistic heritage” and “too little human-relations 
orientation.” The personnel is arranged self-consci- 
ously in “too firm classes” and too firm and too manj' 
special “services”. “There is, in consequence, too little' 
sense of one public service, and too much^jealousy.” The 
administrative procedures require “vigorous overhauling”: 
early attention should be paid to the “filing systems and 
the related business of v/ork done through the hierarchical 
movement of paper.” Prof. Appleby ^so mentions that 
the Rules of Business, Secretariat Instructions and Office 
Manuals seem to be “generally too didactic and confining, 
too detailed and unimaginative.” They have an inewtable 
tendenc}’- “to encourage that literal-mindedness vffiich 
damps the spirit, imagination and judgment which are im- 
portant to good administration.” We understand that the 
problem of reforming the adminstrative system in India is 
now, imder the active consideration of the Government and 
the Prime Ivlinister is himself very keen on overhauling 
the machinery without further loss of time. We are happy 
to know’- that a Bill incorporating far-reaching changes in 
our Judicial system will be introduced in the Parliament 
during its winter session. We ardently hope that the 
Government of India will also soon armounce its policy of 
reorienting the administrative system in unmistakable terms 
so that the various State Governments may initiate similar 
measures to improve the existing official machinery for 
accelerating the pace of social and economic progress 
in India. 

We have tried to study almost all the material that is 
available in the country relating to the reform of Public 
Administration. We have also rrferred to the Hoover Com- 
mission’s Report on reorganization of the Administration in 
the United States of America. It wdll be worthwhile gmng 
here a summary of various points which require the imme- 
diate attention of the Union and State Governments for 
reforming the existing administrative sj'stem: 

1. Methods of recruitment, training and promotions 
need substantial changes. The Public Serv-ice Commissions 
should try to introduce certain “psychological tests” also 
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in addition to the “viva voce” tests. In place of the present 
Training Schools for All India Administrative Services, the 
Government should establish a first-class College of Public 
Administration which should be capable of instilling the 
highest ideals of integrity, efficiency, economy and public 
service among the trainees. The system of promotions and 
selections for specified jobs should be made more elastic 
and human. Too much emphasis on mere “seniority” at 
the cost of ability and suitability is detrimental to the pro- 
motion of high standards in public administration. 

2. Changes in the rules, regulations and procedures 
relating to the disposal of papers in the Secretariat are- now 
overdue. The existing procedure is too dilatory and com- 
plicated and the files get lost in the innumerable depart- 
ments. The Report oif the Estimates Committee of the 
Parliament on “Reorganisation of the Secretariat” deserves 
fuller and closer attention for the implementation of its 
many recommendations. In short, the “red tape” must be 
reduced to the minimum. 

3. There should be stricter Parliamentary control over 
the Public Exchequer and, as recommended by the Public 
Accounts Committee of the Parliament, the separation of 
Accounts and Audit Departments should be effected without 
further delay. But the existing procedure of sending all 
items of expenditure for the sanction of the Finance Minis- 
try needs revision. The system of financial control should 
safeguard public money and at the same time avoid undue 
•delays in execution of developmental programmes. It 
•should also devise methods of checking actual expenditure 
more effectively. 

4. It would be impossible to promote efficiency and 
speed in administration without a systematic plan for the 
•decentralization of political power. In accordance with the 
Directives of the Indian Constitution, serious attempts 
should, be made to establish Panchayats throughout the 
country as basic units of self-government. The Govern- 
ment of India may appoint a Commission to study the work- 
ing of the Panchayats in different States and recommend 
further measures for placing these local units on a sound 
footing. 

5. A regular machinery for instituting enquiries into 
the conduct of high officials and even Ministers should be 
de'vised to ensure high standards of integrity in public life. 
This mchinery may be in the form of Special Tribunals to 
be appointed by the President, the Union Government, the 
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Governors or the State Governments. In addition to these 
Tribunals, the Ministries should see to it that Departmental 
enquiries are carried out expeditiously. Rules of Govern- 
ment service should also be revised in such a manner that 
corrupt and ineiBcient officials are weeded out quickly and 
the honest and efficient officers are duly rewarded. 

6. In order to check imfair allegations in the press and 
the public against public servants, the Government should 
lay down a procedure according to which it should be possi- 
ble for the official concerned to clear his name in a Court 
of Law, Indiscriminate condemnation of Public- Adminis- 
tration and publishing %vild and unfounded charges in the 
press should also be discouraged. The Government should, 
wherever necessary, promptly issue contradictions and 
take the public into confidence relating to certain allegations 
and charges against particular officers. 

7. Codes of Conduct should be laid down for Ministers 
and high Government officials regarding their personal and 
social beha-\dour. For example, they should be required to 
furnish a return each year concerning not only immovable 
property but also movable assets acquired by them or their 
near relations. As recommended by the Planning Com- 
mission, those holding responsible positions, whether poli- 
tical or official, shoiild avoid all such social contacts or 
functions which may compromise their position of “dis- 
interestedness and impartiality.” 

These points are only illustrative and not exhaustive. 
They have been mentioned here in order to provoke 
thought. It is unfair and unhelpful to indulge in cheap 
criticisms of Government officials. The Government of 
India is now determined to clear the administrative “jungle” 
not only at the Centre but in the States also. Let us assist 
the Prime Minister in this important task with our specific 
suggestions and constructive cooperation. 


November 15, 1953. 



ECONOmCS OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 

The recent debate in the Parliament on Foreign Policy 
was of momentous significance not only to this country but 
also to other parts of the world. The Prime Minister once 
again emphatically declared the firm determination of India 
to steer clear of both the Power Blocs and to follow a 
policy of peace, mutual good-will and cooperation. He 
made a pointed reference to the proposed U.S.-Pakistan 
Military Aid Pact and gave a friendly warning to Pakistan 
to realise the grave dangers of such an agreement. “The 
first thought that occurs to me when I think of any military 
aid freely given from a country of the West to a country 
of the East,” observed the Prime Minister, “is the past his- 
tory of Asia.” “The history of the last two or three 
hundred years comes up before me, the history of colonial 
domination gradually creeping in here and establishing 
itself.” The Prime Iffinister then made certain verj' signi- 
ficant observations regarding the efficacy of mere armed 
defence in the modern world. The very idea of seeking 
armed protection from other nations “makes us weak and 
feeble.” Shri Nehru continued: 

“We are not going to ask any country to defend 
us with their armed forces. Whether we have enough 
or not if a contingency like that arises perhaps we have 
something else which might stand us in good stead, and 
that is the Spirit of Man. It is a dangerous thing if, 
in relying on others, we lose that spirit. If India loses 
her Soul, what would it profit her who defends her?” 

These words of wisdom that feU from the lips of the 
Prime Minister deserve serious thought and consideration. 
They embody a philosophy of life which Gandhiji preached 
to India and the world. The ultimate strength of a nation 
does not lie in the numbers of its armed forces but in the 
strength of its will to resist all unprovoked aggression with 
the power of its Soul. Interpreted in terms of modern 
psychology, the problem of National Defence is ultimately 
the morale of its people. National defences have to be 
organised not merely on land, in sea and air but in the 
minds and hearts of men. This is possible only if the people 
have faith in their destiny and confidence in the dynamic 
ideology of their leaders. Such confidence could be inspired 
among the people only if there is a revolutionary lu'ge in 
the leaders to effect far-reaching social and economic 
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■ reforms with a view to bridging the gaping gulf between 
glaring economic inequalities. In a country where, in the 
words of Plato, there are two “nations” — ^the nation of the 
rich and the nation of the poor — ^it is impossible to inspire 
confidence and good-will among the people. The Spirit of 
Man can rise to great heights and conquer the force of 
arms only if it is unfettered by social and economic 
iniquities. 

The Prime Minister referred to the proposal for intro- 
ducing compulsory military training in India. He depre- 
cated the idea of getting alarmed and hysterical in this 
respect simply because Pakistan was thinking of accepting 
free military assistance from the United States of America. 
All the money to be spent on military training “will have 
to be diverted from somewhere and inevitably it would 
have to be diverted from various economic acti\dties that 
the Government were trying to carry on.” “Ultimately 
the strength of a country,” observed Shri Nehru, "would 
depend more upon economic progress.” “If the country 
was economically weak, a vast number of people walking 
about in step would do no good.” Those who talk so glibly 
about the desirability of introducing compulsory military 
training in India would do well to ponder deeply over these 
words of the Prime Minister. Modem politicians are not 
to feed their people on hate and fear and the rdtimate 
choice that they present to the masses is : "Guns or butter?” 
Modem guns are terribly expensive commodities and they 
tend to starve almost to death both the body and Soul of a 
nation. This does not, however, mean that India should 
dispense with her armed forces altogether. A minimum 
military strength for national defence is almost inevitable 
in this imperfect world of ours. But we must realise and 
understand clearly that mere military strength is not of 
much avail in the modern Age of Atomic energy. In order 
to combat effectively the Atom Bomb, we wOl have to 
develop the Atomic Man of Gandhiji’s conception. The 
power of the Atma is, in fact, the only effective answer to 
the Atom bomb. This is not mere philosophy or sentiment. 

It is the quintessence of modem thought and psychology. 

The Prime Minister also made a reference to the use 
of Atomic energy for civil and industrial purposes. “We 
are on the eve of a revolution greater than the Industrial 
Revolution 150 years ago.” Within ten or fifteen years it 
may be possible to utilise Atomic power for changing the 
very pattern of industrialisation in the w^orid. The use of 
coal necessitated certain amount of concentration of fac- 
tories in a particifiar area. The invention of electric power 
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has made decentralisation of industrial units a desirable 
proposition. But the use of Atomic energy will, imdoubt- 
edly, make decentralisation an inevitable pattern of indus- 
trial set-up. In this age of science, centralisation is not 
only proving to be unscientific but also strategically danger- 
ous. Big factories become easy targets of bombing and 
aerial warfare. Decentralised industrial organisation is, 
therefore, the only type of planning that can survive the 
onslaughts of the Atomic Age. It is difficult for the highly 
centralised and mechanised industries of the Western coun- 
tries to change their pattern now. But there is absolutely 
no reason why India should repeat the mistakes of other 
coimtries and try to imitate the large scale and centralised 
system of industrial organisation. There are many other 
advantages flowing from small-scale and cottage industries. 
The problem of unemployment, we are sure, cannot be 
effectively solved without decentralising the instruments 
of production in the form of cottage or home factories. 
But even from the standpoint of National Defence, decent- 
ralisation of our industries is not only desirable but also 
inevitable. In China, the Indusco movement served as a 
second line of defence; without the network of the Industrial 
Cooperatives in almost all the Chinese villages, it would 
have been impossible for the people to resist the attacks 
of the Japanese. At a time when we are in the midst of 
the first Five-Year Plan, it is very necessary to grasp fully 
the implications of a decentralised economy from the point 
of view of self-defence so that we may not repeat the 
mistakes committed by other countries in the past. 

The possibility of a U.S.-Pakistan Military Pact has 
caused fear and consternation in some quarters. But the 
Prime Minister made it very plain in his speeches on For- 
eign Pohcy that there is no reason to get nervous or hysteri- 
cal. Gandhiji won Independence from a mighty Empire 
through non-violence, strong will and firm faith in the 
goodness of our cause. Similarly, we must be ready to 
face all eventualities with a resolute will and deep faith 
in the ideals that we have set before us in re-building New ' 
India. These ideals are the ideals that Gandhiji taught us 
with patience and firmness. If we are able to conquer 
the twin emotions of fear and hatred, no power in the world 
can shake our self-confidence and snatch away the freedom 
that the Father of our Nation gave us with the matchless 
weapons of Satya and Ahimsa. 

January 1, 195^. 



REORGANISATION OF ADIVIINISTRATRTL SERVICES 

In the course of a resolution on Social and Economic 
Programme, the Congress Worldng Committee observ-ed that 
“the machinery of administration has now to face new prob- 
lems connected vath the establishment of a Welfare State.” 
“The Ser^dces should, therefore, be reorganised from this 
point of view.” The Planning Commission, in their recom- 
menations for the Five-Year Plan, have also strongly plead- 
ed for a reform in Public Administration. “The pace of deve- 
lopment,” state the Commission, “vail depend largely upon 
the quality of public administration, the einciency with 
which it v/orks and the cooperation which it evokes.” Dur- 
ing the British' regime, the main responsibility of the 
administratum set-up was the collection of revenue and the 
maintenance of law and order. The major emphasis nov/ 
shifts to the development of human and material resources 
and the elimination of hunger, poverty and unemployment 
in the countr5^ Although it is not fair to indulge in whole- 
sale and sweeping condemnation of all Government servants, 
we must admit Sie naked fact that the Public Sendees in 
India have not so far been able to readjust themselves to 
their new responsibilities and have proved unequal to the 
great task of rebuilding the coimtry on sound social and 
economic foundations. 

The nation, during the last five years, has, undoubtedly, 
accomplished many great tasks; our achievements could be 
favourably compared mth those of any other important 
coimtry in the world including Russia and America. India 
has framed a new Constitution. She has reorgnised the 
Governments after holding General Elections on an unpre- 
cedented scale. We have reorganised the States after liqui- 
dating six hundred and odd rulers and princes. The Con- 
gress has also tried to reorganise the social and economic 
system of the country through the preparation of the First 
Five-Year Plan. The process of re-organising the Congress 
Organisation itself is well under v/ay. The important task 
of re-organising the Administrative Serrices has now to 
be taken up in all seriousness vathout further loss of time. 
As the Plarming Commission rightly obser\’-e, “public co- 
operation and good-will are obtained when there is a belief 
in the integrity and efficiency of administration.” The 
v/ork of successful implementation of the Five-Year Plan 
is suffering greatly because such a faith in the integrity 
and efficiency of the Services is sadly lacking. 
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A number of schemes have been prepared for the proper 
re-organisation of the administrative machinery both at the 
Centre and in the States. The late Shri Gopalswamy 
Ayyangar had made a number of valuable suggestions; the 
Estimates Committee also submitted a very useful report 
on the Reorganisation of the Secretariat. Shri A. D. Gora- 
wala \vrote a report on Public Administration at the in- 
stance of the Planning Commission and recommended a 
number of measures for achieving integrity and efficiency 
in Administrative Serxdces. Many of his recommendations 
have been incorporated in the Five-Year Plan. Recently, 
Prof. Appleby, the well-known American expert on Public 
Administration, has submitted a report to the Government 
of India regarding the reorganisation of the Sendees on a 
more flexible and less rigid basis. The alien rulers had 
given us a “steel-frame” which served their own purposes 
very well but which is ill-fitted to undertake new and 
onerous tasks under a free and democratic Government. It 
has, therefore, to be reoriented and overhauled to serve 
effectively the pressing needs and requirements of a Wel- 
fare State. 

In order to achieve the above objective, it is essential 
to revise radically the existing rules of sendee and proce- 
dure of work in various Government departments. The 
Britishers framed the rules with a specific purpose in view. 
They wanted to maintain and prop up the prestige of their 
officials by laying dov/n rules and regulations in such a 
manner that the highest in the land could not touch even 
the lowest officer of their bureaucracy. If the officers have 
now to become the real servants of the people, these rules 
of service will have to be revised thoroughly hy the Union 
as well as State Governments. The Indian Constitution 
provides for such a revision by the Parliament or the State 
Legislatures. The Government of Uttar Pradesh has given 
a lead in this direction. Other States should profit by the 
experiment of the U.P. Government and take immediate 
steps to change their standing rules of recruitment, training, 
promotions and dismissals relating to the administrative 
services. These rules should inter alia provide for speedy 
departmental enquiries bj’’ competent Tribunals so that the 
corrupt and the inefficient public servants may be rooted 
out quickly and effectively. The rules should also be fram- 
ed in such a manner that the honest and efficient officials 
may have ample opportunities of proving their worth and 
merit. It should be made amply clear to the Government 
servants that it is not only important to be honest but also 
to have the reputation of being honest. In this process of 
purification, it may be that a few innocent persons are also 
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liqtiidated. But such exceptional and hard cases should 
not deter us from launching a regular campaign against 
corruption, nepotism and inefficiency in Public Administra- 
tion. The Ministers also should be prepared to undergo the 
same process of purification by facing Impartial Trib^unals 
whenever necessarj'. Everybody in the Government, from 
the highest to the lowest, should be, like Caesar’s wife, 
above all suspicions and must be ever-ready to indicate his 
integrity by submitting to enquiries and cross-examinations. 

As the Planning Commission have suggested, all Gov- 
ernment servants should be required to furnish returns of 
movable as v/eU as immovable property acquired by them 
or their near relations during the preceding year. Under 
the existing rules, the Government ser\’’ants are required 
to submit details only about immovable property of their 
o%vn; the properties acquired by their near relations do not 
come into the picture at all. It has also been recommended 
that the Central Government should establish a Special 
Intelligence Department for tracing and investigating 
offences involving corruption and nepotism in the States. 
Even the best officers in the States may not be able to rise 
above certain local considerations in instituting impartial 
enquiries in their respective regions. The dishonest and the 
guilty should be given exemplary punishments; they should 
not only be dismissed from ser\dce but also heavily fined 
and speedily prosecuted. Corruption and dishonesty should 
be regarded as the worst crimes under the new la^vs of the 
land. Without adopting drastic measures in this regard, it 
■wiU be impossible to rid the existing administrative 
machinery of its numerous faults and s’nortcomings. 

Corruption is not the sole monopoly of any particular 
section of society. It is a hydra-headed monster which has 
to be fought on many fronts. The Public Senmnt, the 
businessman, and the public in general have to be tackled 
simultaneously in uprooting dishonesty from the Indian 
society. Let ah of us read the signs of the times. Let us 
understand once and for all that the masses can tolerate 
many economic hardships and difficulties; but they cannot 
and should not tolerate corruption and inefficiency in the 
administration. India must forge ahead on the economic 
front; she must succeed in liquidating hunger, poverty and 
unemplojment within a fev/ years. Anybody who comes 
in the v/ay of her progress will have to go! 

Juty 1, 1953. 



ECONOMICS OF THE HYDROGEN BOMB 

Recent explosions of the Hydrogen bomb in the Pacific 
have sent a wave of terror, nervousness and resentment 
throughout the world. It is claimed that the destructive 
power of the H-bomb is six to se^-^en hundred times greater 
than the Hiroshima bomb. Details of the explosion in the 
little island of Bikini are not yet known to us; nobody 
knows how many people have suffered or may suffer here- 
after. Reports indicate that a number of Japanese fisher- 
men have suffered as a result of the horrible explosions; 
people in Japan and the neighbouring islands are afraid to 
eat fish because of the radio-active substance which might 
injure them. It is evident that the Hydrogen bomb is 
the deadliest weapon of mass destruction invented so far 
and threatens the very existence of man and civilization. 
We are told that there is no effective protection against 
this new bomb and that millions of human beings may be 
exterminated by a single explosion and that many more 
injured, and perhaps still many more condemned to slow 
death, or to live under the shadow of the fear of disease 
and death. Some time ago, Prof. Albert Einstein stated 
publicly that if the Hydrogen bomb was successful, “radio- 
active poisoning of the atmosphere and hence annihilation 
of any life on earth, has been brought within the range of 
technical possibilities.” We also learn that whereas the 
Atom bomb could be used both for destructive as well as 
constructive purposes, the H-bomb was wholly destructive 
in its effects and was incapable of being utilised for civil 
or industrial purposes. In the course of a statement in the 
Indian Parliament, the Prime Minister made an appeal for 
some kind of a “Standstill” agreement for stopping further 
explosions of this ghastly weapon of war and mass annihi- 
lation. This appeal has rightly evoked world-wide response 
and ‘respectful attention’, and deserves the serious consi- 
deration of all those who are anxious to avert another globe- 
shaking war for promoting lasting world peace and inter- 
national cooperation. 

While we may discuss the scientific and technological 
aspects of the Hydrogen bomb, we should not forget the 
essential fact that this latest weapon symbolises the dangers 
of the inherent conflict of economic ideologies in the world 
today. Speaking at a public meeting in Chowpathy 
grounds in Bombay the other day, Shri Nehru observ^ed 
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^nd Soul-force. Without removing the root causes ot 
economic conflicts and ideological frictions, it will be im- 
possible to ban these bombs which are the symptoms of a 
deep-rooted disease. We are also convinced that in this 
Age of science, non-violence could be the only practical 
proposition. The combination of science with violence 
would surely lead to total destruction of humanity. The 
combination . of science with non-\aolence would pave the 
way for a better and happier world. The Hydrogen bomb 
is, -indeed, a challenge to the conscience of all peace-loving 
peoples. It is a sin against humanity. It is blasphemy 
against Divinity. 

Apn'Z 15 , 195 ^. 




